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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  57  years  old, 
ii  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub- 
lia:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Originally  known  as  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  it  was 
established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  April  14  of  that  year  by  the  First 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
which  convened  at  Washington  in  October  1889. 
April  14  is  celebrated  annually  throughout  the 
Americas  as  Pan  American  Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  ^as  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901-2;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923; 
the  Sixth,  at  Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at 
Montevideo  in  1933;  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in 
1938;  and  by  other  inter- American  conferences. 
The  creation  of  machinery  for  the  orderly  settle¬ 
ment  of  inter-American  disputes  b  one  of  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Pan  American 
system,  but  more  important  still  b  the  continen¬ 
tal  public  opinion  that  demanded  such  procedure. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  b  to 
promote  friendship  and  close  relations  among 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  and 
peace  and  security  within  their  borders  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  b  suppiorted  by  annual  contributions 


from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional 
to  population,  and  its  services  are  freely  avail¬ 
able  to  ofliciab  and  private  citizens  alike.  Its 
affairs  arc  adminbtered  by  a  Director  General 
and  an  Assbtant  Director,  elected  by  and  re- 
sfxmsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  one 
member  from  each  American  Republic. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  adminbtrativc  divbions  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special 
divbions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statbtics, 
economics,  intellectual  coop)eration,  music,  jurid¬ 
ical  matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel, 
and  labor  and  social  information.  All  these 
divbions  maintain  close  relations  with  official 
and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries  members 
of  the  Union.  The  Ck>lumbus  Memorial  Library 
contains  138,500  volumes  and  2,400  mapis.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  publbhed 
monthly  in  Englbh,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  b 
the  official  organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  Ibt  of 
other  publications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside 
back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permiment  organ  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In  addition  to 
preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the 
Union  gives  effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the 
Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging 
for  spiecial  or  technical  conferences  in  the  inter- 
vab  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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THE  MAIN  SQUARE,  MEXICO  CITY 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Mexican  capital  was  the  scene  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems 
of  War  and  Peace  at  which  the  famous  Act  of  Chapultepec  was  approved. 
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Perh.aps  America  has  before  it  no  more 
weighty  question  than  how  to  assure, 
without  clash  or  antagonism,  either  moral 
or  ideological,  the  preserv’ation  of  the  Pan 
American  System  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations.  Such  a  clash,  such 
antagonism,  would  not  last  long.  As  soon 
as  they  arose,  if  they  should  arise,  they 
would  be  eliminated  automatically,  but 
we  should  be  obliged  to  choose  between 
the  two  systems.  The  mere  hypothesis 
makes  the  conflict  appear  extremely 
serious;  in  order  to  bring  out  the  necessity 
that  the  two  systems  should  live  in  har¬ 
mony,  one  has  only  to  say  that  if  America, 
after  an  irreparable  disagreement  with  the 
United  Nations,  should  determine  to 
preserve  Pan  Americanism,  the  United 
Nations  could  not  continue  to  exist.  And 
that,  if  Pan  Americanism  were  to  be 

Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Lleras  when  the  National 
University  oj  Colombia  conferred  on  him  the  degree  oj 
Doctor  honoris  causa.  (El  Tiempo,  Bogotd,  April 
27.  1927.) 


eliminated  as  incompatible  with  the 
United  Nations,  humanity  would  lose 
an  essential  factor  in  international  peace 
and  security,  and  above  all,  a  stage  in  the 
gradual  development  of  international  law 
would  be  destroyed,  causing  an  abrupt 
reversion  to  the  Napoleonic  era. 

It  is  well  know’n,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
indiscreet  to  recall  it,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  European  nations  and  many 
great  internationalists  of  the  Old  World 
do  not  give  as  much  importance  as  we  do 
to  the  remarkable  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  international  law.  Furthermore,  there 
have  always  been  those  high  in  the  realm 
of  learning  or  politics  who  scorn  our 
achievements  and  consider  impertinent 
the  statement,  which  we  Americans  believe 
we  can  honestly  make,  that  in  no  other 
part  of  the  world,  and  at  no  other  period  in 
hbtory,  has  a  group  of  nations  been  gov¬ 
erned  by  more  lofty  precepts,  by  more 
righteous  principles,  or  by  more  effective 
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procedure.  This  is  not  mere  American 
vanity.  In  nothing  have  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  the  glolje  been  more  humble 
than  in  recognizing,  even  more  amply 
than  necessary,  that  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  their  culture  originated  outside 
America,  and  that,  as  an  imported  culture, 
it  continues  to  exercise  a  predominant 
influence  on  our  existence. 

But  there  are  fields  in  which  w’e  should 
put  a  definite  limit  to  this  general  Ijelief, 
since  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  source 
of  our  principles,  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
created  our  own  life,  our  own  experience, 
and  with  faith  and  success  have  put  into 
practice  a  series  of  political  concepts  that 
in  the  other  hemisphere  are  considered 
excellent  but  impracticable  formulas. 
They  are  indeed  impracticable  within  the 
particular  way  of  life  of  other  nations. 
Moreover,  from  America  these  concepts 
have  spread  and  attempts,  some  disastrous, 
others  successful,  have  been  made  to  put 
them  into  effect  on  a  worldwide  scale. 

The  League  of  Nations  at  CJeneva  must 
surely  have  had  Asiatic  and  European 
antecedents  that  went  back  almost  to  the 
dawn  of  history.  But  the  League  arose 
as  a  policy  and  was  accepted  as  a  new 
fact  in  the  universe  only  when  an  Ameri¬ 
can  jxjwer,  victorious  in  a  world  war, 
obtained,  as  the  only  price  for  its  decisive 
participation,  the  implantation  of  doc¬ 
trines  that  statesmen  in  the  other  part  of 
the  world  looked  upon  with  misgiving. 
They  later  managed  to  dampen  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  these  doctrines. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  the  same  idea, 
after  having  been  killed  by  the  selfish  inter¬ 
ests  and  passions,  the  weakness  and  the  pet¬ 
tiness  of  many  great  powers,  had  a  resurg¬ 
ence,  and  again  it  was  an  American  nation 
that  advanced  it,  secured  its  adoption, 
developed  it,  named  it,  and  put  it  into 
effect.  One  may  well  ask  whether,  on 
these  two  occasions,  peace — supposing  that 
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the  same  side  had  been  victorious  without 
American  intervention — would  have  been 
made  on  anything  like  the  same  terms. 
Would  it  not  have  been,  rather,  the  usual 
peace — the  dictate  of  force,  the  germ  of 
vengeance,  the  seed  of  future  war — while 
humanity  would  not  have  had  even  the 
satisfaction  and  hope  of  being  represented 
and  ennobled  in  an  ideal  seeking  to  put 
an  end  to  barbarism,  violence,  depreda¬ 
tion,  deceit,  the  absence  of  law? 

But  that  American  influence  which  in 
all  fairness  may  be  symbolized  by  two 
names — Wilson,  Roosevelt — is  not  con¬ 
trary  to  the  slow,  serious,  scholarly,  and 
orderly  formation  of  American  inter¬ 
national  law,  a  body  of  law  which  has 
laid  down  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
our  States,  not  only  in  their  relations 
with  each  other,  but  also  in  any  relation 
with  other  States  outside  the  Continent. 
Even  if  this  were  not  true,  how  would  it 
have  been  possible  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  which  in  declarations,  agree¬ 
ments,  resolutions,  and  continental 
treaties  wais  preaching  an  international 
policy  for  urgent  application  in  America, 
to  have  adopted  another,  totally  different 
policy  after  two  world  wars,  in  which  its 
participation  had  been  decisive?  Ameri¬ 
can  law  has  never  been  adopted  merely 
as  a  regional  convention  inapplicable  in 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  rather  as  a 
policy  erga  omnes,  and  all  our  States  have 
recognized  the  right  of  any  nation  in  the 
world  to  request  that  its  juridical  relations 
with  the  American  nations  should  be 
governed  by  similar  standards.  We 
have  expressed  an  ideal,  in  the  first  place 
an  immediate  ideal  for  ourselves,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  we  are  capable  of 
achieving  it.  This  ideal  may  be  shared 
by  the  world  if  some  day  it  wishes  to 
and  can  live,  like  us,  under  international 
law,  in  peace  and  security.  And  while 
we  recognize  in  the  world  at  large  the 
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j  existence  of  heterogeneous  and  contra¬ 
dictory  interests  that  do  not  permit  a 
development  like  that  of  our  American 
law,  we  do  not  therefore  abandon  the 
view  that  later  and  in  different  circum¬ 
stances,  such  law  should  be  adopted, 
not  because  of  our  power  but  because  of 
'  its  efficacy  and  already  proven  con¬ 
venience. 

I  For  the  first  thing  that  has  been  proved, 
objectively  and,  it  seems  to  me,  irre¬ 
futably,  is  that  this  international  law  is 
*  useful — not  only,  as  some  people  in  the 
Old  VV'orld  believe,  for  a  continent  without 
dramas  analogous  to  those  incited  by  the 
formidable  pressure  of  the  vital  interests  of 
large  and  small  powers  crowded  into  a 
small  and  necessarily  inflammable  terri¬ 
tory,  but  in  any  situation  and  under  any 
circumstances.  America  had  and  has 
settled  the  most  serious  problem  that  can 
arise  or  has  arisen  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  law.  This  is  the  problem  of  how 
the  largest  world  power  and  the  smallest 

iand  most  defenseless  nations  can  live  to¬ 
gether,  without  the  use  of  force.  This 
balance,  reached  after  severe  trials,  which 
quickly  proved  that  if  it  were  a  question  of 
power  there  would  be  no  country  able  to 
oppose  imperialist  expansion,  was  reached 
only  through  law,  that  is,  a  series  of  words 
uttered  with  the  good  faith  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  States — words  more  powerful,  in 
.\merica,  than  surreptitious  fortifications, 
veteran  armies,  the  severest  oppression, 
or  the  most  violent  will  to  conquest.  Look 
at  the  non-American  world  and  see 
whether  this  miracle  has  ever  occurred 
there.  And  observe  how  whenever  a 
nation  had  enough  power  to  create  an 
empire,  it  did  not  stop  until  it  had  one, 
overcoming  whole  peoples,  crushing  and 
enslaving  them,  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in 
.\frica,  until  it  was  not  strong  enough  to 
preserve  this  empire.  But  in  America, 
when  the  rapacious  history  of  humanity 


began  to  be  repeated,  a  fragile  w’all  of 
words  and  rules,  the  product  of  the  mind, 
unsupported  by  force,  halted  this  malign 
process  forever.  Why  should  we  not  be 
proud  of  this  purely  American,  typically 
American,  achievement,  so  far  unsur¬ 
passed  in  any  other  region  of  the 
universe? 

After  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals 
had  been  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  American  republics,  the  Mexico 
Conference  took  place.  That  Conference, 
planned  to  consider  the  problems  of  the 
w'ar  and  postwar  period,  seemed  to  have 
little  political  scope  with  respect  to  the 
evolution  of  the  principles  of  international 
law  already  sanctioned.  Nevertheless,  Co¬ 
lombia  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
special  section  of  the  Conference  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  considering  American  political 
questions,  and  this  suggestion  was  ap¬ 
proved.  Thus  economic  questions  were 
relegated  to  second  place  unexpectedly 
and  as  if  unpremeditatedly.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  hemisphere,  impelled  by  the 
need  of  once  more  defining  the  relation¬ 
ships  uniting  them,  before  the  world 
organization  assumed  definite  form,  took 
some  surprising  steps,  which  for  many  years 
had  been  the  object  of  thought  and  of 
cautious  postponement  at  inter-.\merican 
meetings.  This  climax  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism  was  not  a  caprice  nor  a  coincidence. 
On  the  contrary:  it  was  the  vigorous 
reaffirmation  that  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  eager  to  contribute  in  the 
highest  and  most  unselfish  way  to  the 
organization  of  the  war-torn  world,  desired 
nevertheless  to  give  to  their  regional 
system  the  greatest  efficiency,  the  most 
complete  development,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  (already  known)  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  the  certainty  that  this  frame¬ 
work  would  have  to  be  ample  enough  to 
allow  the  existence  and  strengthening  of 
regional  organizations,  such  as  the  Pan 
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American  organization,  pure  in  character 
and  lofty  in  purpose. 

Two  facts,  then,  should  be  pointed  out: 
that  at  Mexico  the  general  features  of  the 
world  organization,  which  were  already 
known,  w’ere  the  object  of  consideration  by 
the  Conference;  and  that  the  same — or 
almost  the  same — representatives  of  the 
American  nations  were  present  at  both 
meetings.  Therefore,  when  one  speaks  of 
the  texts  approved  at  Mexico  and  San 
Francisco  one  cannot  in  comparing  them 
overlook  that  both  pledge  the  faith  of  the 
American  nations,  and  that  in  interpreting 
them  any  appearance  of  antagonism  or 
contradiction  should  be  eliminated  in  favor 
of  explanations  making  the  text  more 
harmonious  and  consonant  with  the  spirit 
prevailing  at  both  meetings  among  the 
American  States.  This  same  criterion 
should  be  used  in  observing  that  the 
United  States,  which  made  no  reservations 
to  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  or  to  the  other 
resolutions  passed  at  Mexico,  had  already 
signed  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  and  China.  These 
Proposals  which,  it  is  well  known,  were 
influenced  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were 
being  prepared  when  Senor  Eduardo 
Santos,  former  President  of  Colombia, 
visited  the  United  States.  From  his  con¬ 
versations  w  ith  President  Roosevelt  he  drew 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  possible,  as  well 
as  necessary,  to  extend  the  pledge  of 
solidarity  to  any  nation  in  the  hemisphere 
that  was  attacked,  no  matter  who  the 
aggressor.  This  is  one  of  the  essential 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  It 
is,  then,  impossible  that  so  many  govern¬ 
ments  and  so  many  eminent  men  should 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  what  they  pro¬ 
posed  to  do,  and  that  after  all  they  should 
have  consented  to  the  destruction  of  the 
solid  Pan  American  edifice  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Fortunately  this  did  not  occur. 


Mr.  Warren  Austin,  the  present  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  in  fact  at  Mexico  City  and 
played  a  decisive  part  in  the  final  shaping 
of  the  agreements  made  there.  The  same 
was  true  of  Democratic  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate, 
and  later  a  United  States  delegate  to  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  existence  of  an  American  regional 
system  would  be  justified  if  only  as  an 
implementation  of  Chapter  VI  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes.  It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a 
moment  to  consider  a  peculiarity  of  the 
international  organization  which  is  in 
contrast  to  the  American 'system:  neither 
the  Assembly  nor  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  has  a  purpose  higher 
than  that  of  preventing  the  rupture  of  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world,  while  the 
American  system  has  as  its  purpose  the 
preservation  of  a  system  of  law  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  which  by  its  just  appli¬ 
cation  and  its  principles  prevents  war. 
Thus,  the  Security  Council  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  methods  for  the  peaceful 
solution  of  conflicts,  and  the  Charter  is 
limited  to  enumerating  a  series  of  possible 
procedures,  all  applied  and  applicable  in 
America  and  some  of  typically  American 
origin.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Council 
and  the  United  Nations  in  general  have  a 
pragmatic  purpKise  for  which  they  are 
granted  innumerable  means.  This  purpose 
is  to  prevent  vyar,  to  suljdue  those  involved 
in  it — not  only  those  who  provoke  it,  we 
must  note.  Therefore  we  find  the  jurid¬ 
ical  concept  of  aggression,  which  is  so 
fundamental  in  Pan  Americanism  and 
which  in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  Ls  as 
clearly  defined  as  an  article  of  the  Penal 
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Code,  mentioned  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  only  incidentally  among 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  organi¬ 
zation:  “To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  off  threats  to  the  peace,  and  ffor  the 
suppression  off  acts  off  aggression  or  other 
breaches  off  the  peace  .  .  The  American 
juridical  principle  in  force  in  this  respect 
is  not  only  definite  but  more  advanced. 

It  considers  that  in  all  war  there  is  a  crime 
and  a  criminal,  the  aggressor.  Therefore 
American  solidarity  is  invoked  against 
“any  attempt  on  the  part  off  a  ..  .  State 
against  the  integrity  or  inviolability  off  the 
territory,  the  sovereignty  or  the  political 
independence  off  an  American  State,”  which  is 
regarded  “ar  an  act  off  aggression  against 
all  the  American  States.”  The  same  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  solving  one  of  the  most 
complex  and  controversial  questions  of 
recent  years,  gives  an  unequivocal  defini¬ 
tion  of  aggression  when  it  states:  “In  any 
case  invasion  by  armed  fforces  off  one  State  into 
the  territory  off  another  trespassing  boundaries 
established  by  treaty  and  demarcated  in  accord¬ 
ance  therewith  shall  constitute  an  act  off  aggres¬ 
sion.” 

This  substantial  difference  is  precisely 
what  gives  most  importance  to  relations 
between  the  regional  and  global  systems. 
Herein  lies,  as  we  shall  see,  the  adapta¬ 
bility  and  suitability  of  both.  Still  more: 
the  need  of  the  American  nations  that 
both  should  last. 

We  stated  that  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  leaves  a  wide  margin  for  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  disputes,  because  the  con- 
i  cern  of  the  world  organization  is  that 
j  there  be  accord,  and  not  the  manner  by 

I  which  it  is  reached.  Article  33  of  the 
Charter  says:  “The  parties  to  any  dispute, 
the  continuance  off  which  is  likely  to  endanger 
the  maintenance  off  international  peace  and 
security,  shall,  first  off  all,  seek  a  solution  by 


negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration,  judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re¬ 
gional  agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other  peace- 
fful  means  off  their  own  choice.  The  Security 
Council  shall,  when  it  deems  necessary,  call 
upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by  such 
means.”  Thus,  once  a  controversy  arises 
between  two  countries  there  are  two 
courses:  peaceful  settlement,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Security  Council,  with  an  ad 
hoc  arrangement,  and  using  any  of  the 
means  set  forth  in  the  Charter  when  it  is 
a  case  of  nations  having  no  regional  ties 
or  previous  treaties;  or,  if  a  regional  system 
exists,  peaceful  settlement  within  the  terms 
of  that  regional  association  first  off  all, 
that  is,  before  the  Security  Council 
intervenes. 

We  have  a  complete  system,  susceptible 
of  continued  improvement,  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  conflicts  that  arise  in  America. 
At  the  present  time  work  is  going  forward 
on  the  codification  of  such  law  and  on 
the  coordination  of  all  the  procedures  for 
peaceful  settlement  that  have  been  so 
useful  in  solving  controversial  situations 
through  almost  a  century  of  experience. 
Thus  neither  the  Security  Council  nor 
the  world  organization  has  anything  to 
do  with  our  conflicts  as  long  as  we  are 
capable  of  settling  them  peacefully  by 
our  own  regional  procedure,  whose  effi¬ 
cacy  is  well  proved.  We  have  in  America 
our  negotiation,  our  enquiry,  our  medi¬ 
ation,  our  conciliation,  our  arbitration, 
and  furthermore  have  adhered  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  And 
each  one  of  these  procedures  has  rules, 
permanent  organizations,  well  known 
steps  which  guarantee,  as  they  have 
hitherto  guaranteed,  fair  dealing,  justice, 
and  equity  to  the  countries  of  this  hemis¬ 
phere.  If  Pan  Americanism  did  not 
exist,  that  one  provision  of  the  Charter 
would  make  it  indispensable;  for  the 
Charter  does  not  envision  procedures 
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and  steps  for  pacific  settlement,  but  the 
necessity  that  such  settlements  should 
be  reached.  And  for  this  end  the  organi¬ 
zation  sacrifices  everything.  Who  knows 
whether,  because  of  a  lack  of  well  tested 
peaceful  procedure,  it  might  sacrifice 
even  justice  and  law  to  the  fundamental 
necessity  that  peace  be  not  disturbed? 
We  must  hope  that  such  a  thing  may 
never  come  to  pass  in  connection  with 
the  Security  Council’s  intervention  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that  because  of  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation  or  investigation,  or  to  prevent 
greater  evils,  the  Council  should  commit 
an  injustice,  promoting  or  forcing  a 
settlement  in  which  the  rights  of  one 
party  were  sacrificed,  it  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  Council  would  be 
within  its  full  powers,  according  to  the 
Charter. 

The  Security  Council  may,  of  course, 
investigate  any  dispute  or  any  situation 
which  might  lead  to  international  friction, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  regional  system,  in 
this  case  the  American,  is  not  excluded 
from  the  application  of  this  provision. 
But  in  recommending  procedures  or  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  adjustment  of  a  dispute,  there 
is  a  limitation  imposed  on  it  in  connection 
w’ith  regional  arrangements,  but  none  in 
connection  with  countries  not  thus  a.sso- 
ciated.  This  limitation  is  that  the  Council 
may  recommend  not  those  measures  it 
considers  appropriate  but  those  that  are 
appropriate.  Furthermore,  it  must  take 
into  consideration  any  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  which  have  al¬ 
ready  been  adopted  by  the  parties.  In  the 
case  of  American  countries  it  is  clear  that 
the  Council  may  not  intervene  with  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  until  first  ofi  all  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  American  system  have  lieen 
exhausted. 

So  much  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
controversies.  The  action  of  the  inter¬ 


national  organization  through  preventive 
measures  or  the  use  of  force  to  eliminate 
a  threat  to  the  peace  or  security  of  the 
world,  taken  as  a  result  of  a  conflict 
between  nations,  is  in  charge  of  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council,  almost  under  its  complete 
control  and  responsibility,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  the  role  of  the  regional  organization 
is  here  less  strong  and  autonomous.  But 
even  so,  that  role  exists,  and  is  not  the 
less  decisive  and  important.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  this  point,  which  bears  so  close  a 
relation  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec,  the  first  American  instrument 
to  recommend  the  use  of  force  against 
aggressors. 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  says:  A'bM- 
ing  in  the  present  Charter  precludes  the  existence 
of  regional  arrangements  or  agencies  for  dealing 
with  such  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  as  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  regional  action,  provided  that  such  ar¬ 
rangements  or  agencies  are  consistent  with  the 
Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  evident  that  nothing  in  the  American 
system  is  incompatible  with  these  purposes 
and  principles,  and  that  a  good  share  of 
them  w'as  carried  over  from  our  public 
law  to  universal  public  law.  It  is  also 
plain  that  our  standards  of  conduct  per¬ 
haps  make  concrete  and  definite  advances 
only  w'hen  they  are  precise  aljout  it,  as 
when  they  define  the  aggressor  and  con¬ 
demn  war  as  an  international  crime.  As 
for  the  measures  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  controversies,  the  point  is  clear:  The 
United  Nations  explicitly  entrusts  such 
arrangements  to  regional  agreements. 
But  as  for  coercive  measures.  Article  53  of 
the  Charter  provides  that  the  Council 
shall,  where  appropriate,  utilize  such  regional 
arrangements  or  agencies  for  enforcement  action 
under  its  authority.  But  in  the  same  article 
it  is  forbidden  to  apply  coercive  measures 
through  regional  agreements  without  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Security  Council.  That 
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prohibition,  nevertheless,  is  closely  related 
to  a  general  and  definite  exception,  set 
forth  earlier  in  the  Charter,  in  Article  51, 
which,  without  lieing  part  of  the  chapter 
on  Regional  Arrangements,  was  drafted 
by  the  committee  on  such  topics,  at  the 
initiative  of  Senator  V’andenberg,  a  United 
States  delegate,  to  break  the  impasse 
brought  about  by  the  only  point  of  sup¬ 
posed  incompatability  between  the  Char¬ 
ter  and  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  Article 
51  provides;  Nothing  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  impair  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs 
against  a  ember  of  the  United  Nations,  until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security.  Measures  taken  by  Members  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right  of  self-defense  shall  be 
immediately  reported  to  the  Security  Council 
and  shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  authority  and 
responsibility  of  the  Security  Council  under  the 
present  Charter  to  take  at  any  time  such  action 
as  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 

What  then  is  the  Act  of  Chapultepiec? 
An  offensive  and  defensive  military  alliance 
that  pledges  the  solidarity  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  in  any  act  of  war  undertaken  by  an 
American  nation?  No,  it  is  a  collective 
security  agreement,  made  by  one  region  of 
the  world,  with  a  definite  purpose:  To 
seek  solidarity  in  the  face  of  aggression. 
What  aggression?  Aggression  by  any 
State,  American  or  non-American,  against 
an  American  State,  in  the  form  of  an 
attack  .  .  .  against  the  integrity  or  the  in¬ 
violability  of  the  territory  or  against  the 
sovereignty  or  political  independence  of  an 
American  State,  and  invasion  by  armed  forces 
of  one  State  into  the  territory  of  another  tres¬ 
passing  boundaries  established  by  treaty  and 
demarcated  in  accordance  therewith.  .  .  .  The  in¬ 
novation  is  not  even  in  the  definition  of 
the  aggressor,  but  in  the  solidarity.  This 
results  in  having  the  aggresssion  con¬ 


sidered  as  directed  against  all  the  .American 
States,  even  though  only  one  of  them  may 
have  been  attacked.  That  is,  if  an  Ameri¬ 
can  State,  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  aggression, 
is  considered  in  a  state  of  self-defense,  that 
state  of  self-defense  is  also  shared  by  all  the 
American  States.  .And  therefore,  since 
those  who  drafted  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  carefully  foresaw  the 
necessary  and  proper  compatibility  be¬ 
tween  it  and  a  system  of  law  like  that  of 
the  American  regional  organization,  they 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  recognizing 
the  inherent  right  of  individual  self- 
defense  but  also  the  inherent  right  of 
collective  self-defense.  New  words  in  uni¬ 
versal  law,  which  could  Ije  applied  only  to 
pledges  of  solidarity  like  the  Act  of  Cha¬ 
pultepec,  the  only  one  now  existing. 

But  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  is  so  closely 
bound  to  and  coordinated  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter  that  in  providing  for  the 
case  of  collective  self-defense  against  ag¬ 
gression  on  an  American  country  it  also 
provides  for  the  measures  to  be  taken 
against  such  aggression.  And  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  the 
Security  Council  could  invoke  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Articles  41  and  42;  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  missions; 
the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations;  the 
Ijreaking  of  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic, 
and  radiotelephonic  relations;  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  economic,  commercial,  and 
financial  relations;  the  use  of  armed  force 
to  prevent  or  repel  aggression.  However, 
they  are  not  considered  in  two  stages  as 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Se¬ 
curity  Council  foresees  two  possible  cases: 
that  the  first  measures  taken  by  it  may 
suffice  to  make  the  nation  or  nations 
affected  by  them  submit  to  its  decisions; 
and  that  it  may  lie  necessary  to  take  other 
more  drastic  measures  once  the  inadequacy 
of  the  first  has  lieen  demonstrated.  The 
Act  of  Chapultepec,  on  the  other  hand. 
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considers  only  one  case :  aggression  having 
taken  place,  the  American  States  auto¬ 
matically  enter  a  state  of  self-defense. 
Moreover,  the  corresponding  measures, 
which  can  lie  of  diverse  degree,  must  all 
Ije  instantaneous  to  make  this  defense 
effective  and  counteract  aggressive  action. 

It  may  be  objected  that  measures  of 
force  can  only  be  taken  with  the  consent 
and  the  authorization,  or  under  the 
authority,  of  the  Council.  But  this  is 
not  true  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  For  the  Charter  accepts  the 
contingency  of  immediate  measures  of 
force,  taken  by  the  affected  State  in 
the  exercise  of  its  right  to  defend  itself, 
with  no  time  or  way  for  either  discussing 
or  debating  them  in  the  Council.  And 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  fortunately, 
does  not  go  an  inch  beyond  that  limi¬ 
tation.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
Charter  emphatically  authorizes  collective 
self-defense  as  well  as  individual  self- 
defense,  and  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  calls 
for  collective  self-defense  whenever  an 
American  country  is  attacked  by  another 
American  or  a  non-.\merican  country. 
Thus  if  anyone  in  any  part  of  the  world 
believes  himself  capable  of  attacking  an 
American  State,  the  Act  makes  it  very  clear 
and  proclaims  in  advance  that  he  also 
attacks,  in  identical  degree,  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere.  And  if  it  is  anyone  on  our 
own  continent,  he  knows  this  and  runs 
the  same  risk.  There  is  no  neutrality  in 
America  for  any  act  of  aggression. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec,  within  the 
modern  law  created  by  Article  51  of  the 
Charter,  is  a  collective  agreement  of  self- 
defense  fully  compatible  with  the  Charter. 
But  it  is  more:  being  a  public  declaration 
binding  the  faith  of  the  States  which  sign 
it,  it  facilitates  instead  of  obstructing  the 
application  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
For  the  Act  enumerates,  not  ex  post  facto 
but  as  public  principles  stated  in  advance 


of  any  contingency,  the  only  conditions 
under  which  the  American  hemisphere  is 
judged  to  be  in  a  state  of  self-defense. 
And  it  establishes  an  order  in  the  measures 
of  force  to  Ije  taken  to  repel  aggression 
which  will  permit  the  Council  to  examine 
the  justice  of  the  movement  at  any  time. 
Article  51,  which  gives  all  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  the  right  of  self-defense  ■ 
by  means  of  force,  is  certainly  very  danger¬ 
ous,  but  not  in  the  case  of  the  American 
continent,  and  far  less  after  the  signing  of 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  It  is  dangerous 
in  that  a  war  of  aggression  could  be  | 
unloosed  under  the  guise  of  self-defense 
and  afterward  be  extended  under  treaties  | 
of  alliance  which  do  not  have  just,  clear,  ! 
and  juridical  principles  or  known  and  I 
limited  pledges  like  those  whiA  compose 
and  underlie  the  American  international 
law  culminating  in  this  Act.  That  is  why 
it  can  be  said  that  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
contributes  to  and  cooperates  with  the 
task  of  the  Security  Council,  and  with 
the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this  inter-  l 
national  organization,  and  that  it  will  I 
never  be  incompatible  with  it.  The  new 
treaty  w'hich  will  give  that  Act  definitive 
form  is,  likewise,  a  statute  complementing 
and  regulating  Article  51  for  a  region  of 
the  world  that  declares  itself  united  for 
defense — irrevocably,  not  only  by  the 
strength  of  words  and  the  terms  of  treaties,  j 
but  by  deeds.  j 

And,  finally,  once  having  taken  the 
measures  which  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
envisions  and  concretely  defines,  the  | 
regional  organization  is  strictly  obligated  I 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Security  : 
Council.  Thereupon  the  latter,  far  from 
relinquishing  its  powers,  can  at  any  time 
take  new  action  which  it  deems  necessary 
to  keep  or  reestablish  peace.  It  will  not  | 
be  confronted  with  a  fantastic  case  in  j 
which  a  nation  or  a  continent  is  attacked  | 
without  being  able  to  repel  aggression  | 
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while  the  Council  deliberates  or  its  action 
is  delayed  by  voting  procedure. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  Article  51  of 
the  Charter,  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and 
the  definitive  treaty  which  will  supersede  it 
are  indispensable  for  American  security. 
The  Charter  having  recognized  the  right 
of  self-defense  and  of  immediate  action  by 
the  countries  as  soon  as  they  are  attacked, 
the  American  States  add  that,  for  political, 
moral,  and  geographic  reasons,  an  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  one  of  them  affects  the 
rest  equally,  endangering  the  security  of 
twenty-one  nations.  They  believe  that 
these  reasons  hold  good  today,  as  they 
have  always  believed  from  the  time  of  their 
independence,  long  before  the  existence  of 
any  world  security  organization.  But  this 
is  not  a  capricious  declaration  nor  does  it 
spring  from  a  regionalistic  spirit  of  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  interests,  problems,  and 
difficulties  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  following  through 
on  the  principles  of  solidarity,  made  it 
clear  that  solidarity  is  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  of  law  when  it  established  that  aggres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  one  American  State 
against  another,  also  American,  is  judged 
by  the  same  rule  of  conduct.  Thus  we 
have  not  proclaimed  a  kind  of  Holy 
Alliance  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  nor 
are  we  moved  by  petty  and  selfish  interests 
to  defend  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the 
globe.  Instead  we  proclaim  standards  of 
universal  conduct  that  we  apply  first  to 
ourselves.  Would  there  be  any  point  or 
justification  in  sacrificing  those  concepts 
and  our  own  security  simply  to  avoid 
appearing  regionalistic?  Can  the  guar¬ 
antee,  today  absolutely  decisive,  for  keep¬ 
ing  war  away  from  America  affect  at  all 
the  ends  and  purposes  of  the  international 
organization,  which  seeks  world  peace  and 
security?  On  the  contrary.  On  this  solid 


base  the  spirit  of  collaboration  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  rests  more  firmly. 
The  only  regrettable  thing  is  that  there  are 
no  systems  of  law  thus  perfected  on  other 
continents  which  could  also  support  the 
development  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  is,  until  a 
definitive  and  substantive  treaty  is  signed, 
an  agreement  with  provisional  clauses. 
Yet  even  though  it  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  under  wartime  powers,  it  was  never 
an  agreement  destined  to  disappear  nor 
a  proclamation  of  an  emergency  principle. 
It  contains  a  declaration  of  solidarity 
in  the  face  of  aggression  which  is  of  all 
time  and  for  all  time.  This  extends  in 
definitive  form  the  bases  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  can  now  be  spoken  of 
only  in  the  past  tense  and  as  a  very 
remote  origin  of  an  American  policy. 
The  Act  is,  moreover,  a  multilateral 
declaration  of  all  the  American  States 
and  not  the  affirmation  of  a  security 
policy  of  only  one  country,  as  was  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  although  the  latter’s 
usefulness  in  its  time  remains  incontestable. 
But  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  must  be  a 
definitive  treaty,  a  fact  recognized  in  it 
and  later,  when  the  regional  agreement 
was  reached  in  San  Francisco,  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  convoked* 
for  this  sole  important  purpose.  The 
objections  which  have  been  formulated 
as  to  the  compatibility  of  the  Act  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter  are,  as  has 
been  seen,  unfounded.  And  it  is  clearly 
most  desirable  for  America  to  consolidate 
that  conquest,  which  it  is  needless  to  com¬ 
mend,  for  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
have  been  commending  it  by  their 
unanimous  adherence  ever  since  it  was 
signed. 

*  This  Conference  will  assemble  on  August  75,  7947. 


WILLIAM  MANGER 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


William  Manger 


Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


A  RICHLY  deserved  honor  came  to  William 
Manger  on  July  2,  1947  when,  after  32 
years  of  notable  service  to  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Assistant  Director  by  the  Governing  Board. 
He  took  office  August  1. 

Entering  the  Union’s  employment  as  a 
clerk  in  1915,  when  he  was  still  in  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  rose  from  one  position 
to  another  by  self-sacrificing  work,  by 
hard  study,  and  by  outstanding  ability. 
After  office  hours  he  attended  classes  at 
Georgetown  University,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  LL.  B.  in  1921  and  his  M.  S. 
in  1923.  By  this  time  he  was  specializing 
both  at  the  University  and  at  the  Pan 
American  Union  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  economic  and  financial  relations, 
and  it  was  therefore  logical  that  on  July  1, 
1925  he  should  be  made  Chief  of  the 
Union’s  Financial  Section.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  took  his  Ph.  D.,  likewise  at 
Georgetown. 

For  nine  years  Dr.  Manger  built  up  the 
Financial  Section,  which  prepared  a  num¬ 
ber  of  valuable  annual  publications  and 
was  useful  to  those  concerned  with  inter- 
American  economic  relations  through  its 
answers  to  inquiries  and  in  many  other 
ways.  Under  Dr.  Manger  this  office  also 
assembled  documentary  material  for  inter- 
American  conferences  and  assisted  in 
drawing  up  preliminary  agenda  and  regu¬ 
lations  for  such  meetings.  Furthermore, 
the  beginning  of  the  Union’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  section  was  made  here,  since  Dr. 
Manger  has  an  affinity  for  new  projects 
involving  intelligent  planning  and  work 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

In  February  1934  he  became  Counselor. 


In  this  office,  which  he  held  until  he 
became  As.sistant  Director,  he  continued 
to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time,  in 
furtherance  of  action  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board,  to  the  inconspicuous  but 
essential  and  highly  technical  activities 
involved  in  preparations  for  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  conferences  and  in  the  steps  taken  to 
put  into  effect  the  resolutions  passed  at 
those  gatherings. 

VV'^ith  many  of  these  conferences  Dr. 
Manger  has  been  closely  identified.  The 
first  that  he  attended  was  the  Fifth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923,  to  which  he 
accompanied  the  Director  General,  re¬ 
turning  with  him  through  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Similarly  he  was  a  representative  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  at  the  Sixth 
Conference  (Habana,  1928),  the  Seventh 
(Montevideo,  1933),  and  the  Eighth 
(Lima,  1938).  He  attended,  too,  the  three 
meetings  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  American  Republics  in  1939,  1940, 
and  1942,  as  well  as  the  Inter- American 
Conference  on  the  Maintenance  of  Peace 
at  Buenos  Aires  in  1936  and  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  Problems  of  War 
and  Peace  at  Mexico  City  in  1945. 

To  the  strenuous  days  and  nights  in  the 
secretariat  of  inter-American  conferences 
Dr.  Manger  is  well  accustomed.  His  first 
assignment  was  as  the  secretary  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Third 
Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  at  Lima 
in  1924-25.  In  subsequent  years  he  was 
Secretary  General  of  the  following  con¬ 
ferences,  all  held  in  Washington:  the  First 
Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists 
(1927),  the  Meeting  of  the  Pan  American 
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Commission  on  Customs  Procedure  and 
Port  Formalities  (1929),  the  Pan  American 
Trade-Mark  Conference  (1929),  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference 
(1931),  and  the  Second  General  Assembly 
of  the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  History  (1935). 

A  part  of  the  Counselor’s  office  which  has 
been  influential  under  Dr,  Manger’s 
guidance  is  the  Club  Section.  It  fills 
requests  from  women’s  clubs  and  other 
study  groups  interested  in  the  American 
republics.  Books  and  other  material  are 
sent  on  loan,  and  a  comprehensive  course 
of  study  called  the  Good  Neighbor  Tour,  in 
ten  volumes,  has  been  provided. 

.Allied  with  this  section  is  that  devoted 
to  motion  pictures,  which  for  a  nominal 
charge  lends  films  from  its  collection  on 
Pan  American  subjects  to  schools,  colleges, 
clubs,  and  other  gi'oups. 

As  counselor  Dr.  Manger  has  also  had 
charge  of  the  continental  celebration  of 
Pan  American  Day  and  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
for  distribution  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn 
in  the  various  languages  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  letters  from  schools 
in  remote  regions  expressing  their  feeling 
of  continental  unity  show  the  effectiveness 
of  this  work. 

Under  Dr.  Manger’s  supervision  also 
have  been  the  public  relations  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  including  not  only  press 
releases  and  feature  articles  but  also  lec¬ 


tures  delivered  by  prominent  visitors,  the  " 
permanent  exhibits  in  the  Union’s  build¬ 
ing,  and,  until  recently,  the  art  exhibits 
shown  from  time  to  time. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Manger  has 
given  a  course  at  the  School  of  Foreign 
Service  of  Georgetown  University  on  Latin 
American  history,  and  more  recently  has 
lectured  on  inter-American  problems.  *  ' 

Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  remember  hb  ' 

frequent  and  valuable  contributions.  The  ^ 

Basic  Principles  of  the  Inter-American  System  I 

and  Pan  American  Postwar  Organization  are  ^ 

among  his  monographs.  From  time  to  ^ 

time  he  has  delivered  addresses  before  the  ^ 

American  Political  Science  Association,  j  ' 

the  Foreign  Traders  Association  of  Phila-  |  * 

delphia,  and  other  bodies.  ' 

Dr.  Manger  was  born  at  Richmond,  i  * 

Virginia,  6n.  September  22,  1899.  Hb  |  ^ 

wife  was  formerly  Anna  'Kleiser.  They  I  * 

have  two  sons,  William  Franklin  and  John  | 
Edwin,  both  students  in  college.  ^ 

The  many  Americans  of  all  nationalities  ^ 
who  know  Dr.  Manger  take  for  granted  j  ^ 
his  executive  ability,  integrity,  friendly  ^ 
helpfulness,  and  fair-mindedness,  since  S 
they  have  been  woven  into  the  warp  and  I  ^ 
w'oof  of  his  many  years  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can  Union.  These  friends  and  acquaint-  i 
ances  have  no  doubt  that  in  his  new  j 
position  of  greater  influence  he  will  ^ 
continue  to  devote  all  his  energies  and  j  ^ 
loyalty  to  a  constructive  Pan  Americanbm  i  ^ 
and  its  role  in  this  changing  world.  j  ® 
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The  Second  Pan  American  Book 
Exposition — A  Brief  Review 


The  Second  Pan  American  Book  Exposi¬ 
tion,  held  from  May  11  to  June  4,  1947  at 
the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  presented  a  vivid  panorama  of  the 
past  eighteen  months  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  literary  field,  including  many  examples 
of  notable  contributions  to  the  sciences, 
art,  and  literature.  A  number  of  United 
States  firms  also  participated.  The  expo¬ 
sition  was  assembled  by  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  of  the  Union,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Janeiro  V.  Brooks, 
Librarian,  and  was  visited  by  about 
seventeen  thousand  persons. 

Twenty-five  hundred  books  were  gener¬ 
ously  contributed  by  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  sources,  including  many  publishing 
firms,  university  presses,  several  govern¬ 
ment  printing  offices,  and  a  number  of 
government  agencies  of  varied  nature — 
ministries  of  education,  statistical  offices, 
national  libraries,  and  an  institute  of 
nutrition. 

A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  exhibit  showed 
numerous  “collections”  of  one  kind  or 
another,  each  distinguished  by  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  a  well-designed  cover.  Many 
of  these  series  were  in  pocket  size.  Hand¬ 
some  books,  individual  in  format  and 
illustration,  were  also  abundant.  It  should 
be  mentioned  here  that  the  number  of 
technical  books  published  in  Latin  America 
for  practical  use  seems  to  be  decidedly  on 
the  increase,  to  judge  by  those  in  the  Ex¬ 
position;  some  are  translations,  others  not. 

Attractive  children’s  books  for  entertain¬ 
ment  or  for  school  use  were  numerous; 
Robinson  Crusoe  appeared  twice,  one  edition 
being  especially  well  illustrated.  Los  Hom- 


brecitos  de  Jo  is  certainly  as  beloved  as  when 
called  Jo’s  Boys. 

The  Book  Exposition  took  place  con¬ 
currently  with  the  Assembly  of  the  Librar¬ 
ians  of  the  Americas  at  the  Library  of 
of  Congress.  To  the  members  of  this 
group  the  Exposition  was  of  special 
interest.  Several  of  the  librarians  were 
represented  in  the  exhibit  by  books. 
Among  these  works  were  the  two-volume 
Historia  de  la  Republica  del  Peru  (now  in  its 
third  edition),  by  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre, 
Director  of  the  National  Library  of  that 
country,  and  a  monograph  on  Las  Ruinas 
de  Palenque,  by  Dr.  Ricardo  Castaneda 
Paganini,  who  directs  the  National  Library 
of  Guatemala. 

While  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  numbers  many  authors 
among  its  members,  only  one  had  a  book 
in  the  exhibit.  This  was  Dr.  Julio  Ortega 
Frier  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  who 
recounted  the  history  of  the  ancient  seat 
of  learning  of  which  he  was  formerly  rector 
in  El  IV  Centenario  de  la  Universtdad  de 
Santo  Domingo.  One  member  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  staff  appeared  as  an 
author.  This  was  M.  Antoine  Bervin, 
whose  biography  of  Louis-Edouard  Peugot 
was  sent  by  the  Soci6t6  d’ Editions  et  de 
Librairie,  Port-au-Prince.* 

The  following  pages  give  but  a  few  of  the 
impressions  that  crowded  upon  the  visitor. 
A  complete  list  of  the  books  in  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  with  a  list  of  authors  and  publishers, 

*  M.  Bervin  contributed  to  the  July  1947  number 
of  the  Bulletin  an  article  on  the  Haitian  section  of  the 
exhibit,  in  which  he  modestly  refrained  from  mentioning 
his  own  book.  The  article  was  entitled  Haiti  a 
r Exposition  du  Lime  Amhicaine. 
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FROM  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  BOOK  EXPOSITION 
Above,  left  to  right:  Robinson  Crusoe  (Viau,  Buenos  Aires);  Nuevo  Silabario,  by  Emma  Gamboa  (Libreria 
Atenea,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica);  Libro  de  Cuentos  y  Leyendas,  by  Javier  Villafahe,  illustrated  by  children 
(National  University  of  La  Plata,  Argentina);  center;  Arquitectura  Peruana,  by  Hdetor  Velarde,  one  of 
the  Tierra  Firme  series  issued  by  the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica,  Mexico  City;  below:  Mexico  Eterno, 
photographs  by  Hoyningen-Huene,  text  by  Alfonso  Reyes  (Atlante,  Mexico  City);  Gouverneurs  de  la 
Rosie,  by  the  Haitian  author  Jacques  Roumain  (Henri  Deschamps,  Port-au-Prince);  La  Gloria  de  Don 
Ramiro,  by  Enrique  Larreta,  a  new  edition  from  Peuser,  Buenos  Aires. 


has  been  issued  by  the  Pan  American 
Union.* 

On  the  whole,  publishers  sent  a  diversi¬ 
fied  list  of  books,  ranging  from  Herodotus 
down  to  those  discussing  questions  of  the 
moment.  There  were  a  number  of  re¬ 
issues  of  standard  works  by  Spanish  authors, 
such  as  Menendez  y  Pelayo’s  Historia  de  los 
Heterodoxos  Espaholes.  Well-loved  books 
by  national  authors,  for  example  El  Pais 
de  la  Selva,  by  Ricardo  Rojas,  were  brought 
out  in  a  fine  new  dress.  Similarly  Angel 
Estrada  y  Cia.  of  Buenos  Aires  began  its 
Ediciones  Argentinas  de  Cultura  with  a 

»  Price  SI. 00. 


critical  edition  of  Jos6  Hernandez’s  Marlin 
Fierro  by  Carlos  Alberto  Neumann. 

There  were  numerous  instances  of  books 
written  by  authors  of  one  Latin  American 
country  appearing  in  another — for  in¬ 
stance,  R6mulo  Gallegos’  Dona  Barbara, 
considered  a  classic  story  of  the  Venezuelan 
plains,  and  two  of  his  other  books  have 
been  put  out  in  attractive  editions  by 
Peuser  Ltda.  of  Buenos  Aires.  A  Portu¬ 
guese  translation  of  Doha  Barbara  came  from 
Editora  Guaira  Limitada  in  Curitiba, 
Brazil.  The  same  firm  issued  another 
famous  modern  novel,  Huasipungo,  by  the 
Ecuadorean  Jorge  Icaza.  Erico  Veris- 
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simo,  the  popular  Brazilian  novelist  and 
essayist,  was  represented  by  four  books: 
the  new  A  Volta  do  Gato  Preto  (in  which 
the  author  returns  to  United  States), 
published  by  the  Livraria  do  Globo,  Porto 
Alegre;  Lo  Demds  es  Silencio  (published  in 
English  as  The  Rest  Is  Silence)  and  Saga, 
issued  by  Editorial  Rosario,  Rosario, 
Argentina,  and  Clarisa,  from  Rueda  in 
Buenos  Aires.  A  book  on  Chile  by  various 
authorities  of  that  country,  Humberto 
!  Fuenzalida,  Amanda  Labarca,  Norberto 
Pinilla,  and  others,  was  on  the  list  of 
Editorial  Losada,  Buenos  Aires.  Ediciones 
-  Botas  of  Mexico  City  sent  several  books 
k  by  the  noted  Mexican  writer  Jose 
j  Vasconcelos. 

!  United  States  authors  of  the  past  and 
present  appeared  in  translation  in  many 
countries.  Among  them  were  J ames  T rus- 
low  Adams,  Claude  C.  Bowers,  Sholem 
Asch,  Mark  Twain,  Will  Durant,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Samuel  Shellabarger,  Helen  Keller,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Wilder,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
Europeans  who  kept  them  company  in- 
.  eluded  such  authors  as  Louis  Arag6n, 
Balzac,  Barbusse,  James  Joyce,  Anatole 
France,  H.  C.  Wells,  Julian  Huxley, 
Rafael  Altamira,  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  Nietz¬ 
sche — in  all,  a  selection  practically  as 
broad  as  the  field  of  literature.  There  was 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  translations  from  the 
'  Russian,  since  Latin  America,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  taking  a  lively  interest 
in  the  Soviets.  Pushkin,  Dostoyevsky, 

■  Turgenev,  and  Tolstoy  were  represented. 
Under  the  name  Dias  y  Noches  those  who 
know  Spanish  can  read  Simonov’s  story 
of  Stalingrad’s  defense,  which  as  Days  and 
Nights  was  highly  praised  in  the  United 
i  States.  Several  Russian  scientific  books 
appeared  in  Spanish  and  there  were  works 
in  a  number  of  other  fields,  some  translated 
by  Presslit,  Moscow. 


Among  the  translations  sent  by  United 
States  publishers  were  The  Masters  and  the 
Slaves  (Knopf),  Samuel  Putnam’s’Jaccom- 
plished  rendering  of  Cilberto  Freyre’s 
Casa  Grande  e  Senzala.  Mr.  Putnam,  the 
first  United  States  citizen  to  receive  a 
Brazilian  literary  award,  was  given  the 
Pandia  Calogeras  prize  of  $1,000  for  his 
contributions  to  furthering  the  knowledge 
of  Brazilian  culture  in  the  United  States. 
Rebellion  in  the  Backlands,  the  translation  of 
Euclides  da  Cunha’s  Os  Sertoes,  is  likewise 
Mr.  Putnam’s  work. 

Also  from  Knopf  were  several  other  note¬ 
worthy  translations.  German  Arciniegas’ 
Caribbean,  Sea  of  the  New  World  (in  Spanish 
Biograjia  del  Caribe,  Editorial  Sudameri- 
cana,  Buenos  Aires)  and  Fernando  Ortiz’ 
Cuban  Counterpoint:  Tobacco  and  Sugar  were 
both  translated  by  Harriet  de  Onis  and 
acclaimed  by  critics  in  the  United  States. 
A  novel  Anguish,  written  by  the  Brazilian 
Graciliano  Ramos  and  translated  by  L.  C. 
Kapland,  widened  the  .American  reader’s 
view  of  a  great  country. 

In  connection  with  translations  mention 
must  of  course  be  made  of  one  section  of 
the  Exposition  that  consisted  entirely  of 
translations.  This  was  composed  of  about 
sixty  books  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
or  French  versions  sent  by  Science  Serv¬ 
ice.  A  grant-in-aid  by  the  Department 
of  State  provides  Science  Service  with 
funds  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  transla¬ 
tions,  to  obtain  and  distribute  copies  of 
the  translated  books  to  libraries,  institu¬ 
tions,  and  other  organizations,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  otherwise  in  making  the  literature 
of  any  one  American  republic  available 
to  other  peoples  on  the  two  continents. 

The  program  supplemented  previous 
support  given  through  other  agencies  to 
translations  which  were  largely  in  the 
fields  of  literature,  history,  the  humanities 
and  social  science.  Under  Science  Service 
the  program  includes  books  in  all  fields. 
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except  elementary  and  secondary  school 
textbooks,  although  the  stress  is  upon 
scientific  books.  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
translations  of  American  books,  issued  by 
publishers  in  the  other  American  republics 
as  well  as  by  United  States  publishers, 
have  received  financial  aid  under  this 
project.  Books  originally  published  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  been  made 
available  in  English  in  the  United  States 
under  provisions  for  similar  aid  to  United 
States  publishers. 

In  all,  about  one  hundred  fifty  books 
have  been  translated.  “The  accent  of  the 
present  program,”  says  Watson  Davis  of 
Science  Ser\dce,  “has  thus  far  been  upon 
the  fields  of  science,  medicine,  and  tech¬ 
nology,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  important  fields.” 

Some  of  the  Latin  American  firms  that 
sent  excellent  exhibits  specialize  in  re¬ 
ligion,  law,  science,  business  administra¬ 
tion,  or  textbooks.  One  company  limiting 
its  field  is  the  Fondo  de  Cultura  Exonom¬ 
ica  of  Mexico  City.  Its  specialization  is 
broad,  however;  it  excludes  fiction  and 
poetry  but  deals  with  most  other  subjects, 
especially  those  of  a  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  character.  The  selection  of  clas¬ 
sical  and  contemporary  authors  is 
catholic,  and  contains  solid  books  from 
many  countries;  Colombia,  the  United 
States,  England,  Germany,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Exuador,  Cuba,  and  Peru,  among  others. 
The  books  written  in  another  languz^e 
have  been  translated  into  Spanish.  A  few 
of  these  are:  Social  Thought  from  Lore  to 
Science,  by  the  American  writers  Harry  L. 
Barnes  and  Howard  Becker;  The  Pillars  of 
Security  and  Other  War-Time  Essays,  by  Sir 
William  Beveridge;  The  American  Charac¬ 
ter,  by  D.  W.  Brogan;  Idea  of  Progress,  by 
J.  M.  Bury;  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  eminent  Charles  Evans 
Hughes;  Robert  R.  Nathan’s  Mobilizing  for 
Abundance;  and  the  ubiquitous  Das  Kapital 


of  Karl  Marx.  Books  originally  written  i 
in  Spanish  include  Este  Pueblo  de  America,  i 
by  German  Arciniegas  (Colombia);  Las  ! 
Ideas  Politicos  en  Chile,  by  Ricardo  Donoso;  j 
Artes  Plasticas  Ecuatorianas,  by  Jose  Gabriel  j 
Navarro;  Las  Ideas  Politicos  en  Argentina,  by  ■ 
Jose  Luis  Romero;  Pinar  del  Rio,  by  j 
Emeterio  S.  Santovenia;  and  Arquitectura  \ 
Peruana,  by  H6ctor  Velarde.  All  these 
authors  are  very  well  known  indeed. 

Three  Argentine  universities  (the  Lit¬ 
toral,  Cuyo,  and  Tucuman)  sent  books 
and  monographs  on  many  branches  of 
learning:  the  theory  and  application  of 
higher  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  | 
engineering,  paleontology,  economics,  eth-  • 
nology,  history,  philosophy,  rural  legis¬ 
lation,  emd  medicine  among  them.  The 
University  of  Santo  Domingo  likewise 
showed  a  wide  range  in  its  collection,  in¬ 
cluding  a  contribution  on  the  structure  of 
the  atom,  a  history  of  feminism  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  works  on  music,  ! 
philosophy,  seismology,  poetry,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  other  subjects. 

The  other  two  universities  whose  presses 
contributed  to  the  exhibit  were  Duke  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  former  sent  Watt  ! 
Stewart’s  biography  of  Henry  Meiggs,  [ 
Yankee  Pizflrro  (well  remembered  for  his 
railroad -building  and  other  exploits  in  [ 
South  America).  From  the  latter  came 
a  varied  selection,  the  newest  publication 
being  Vincenzo  Petrullo’s  Puerto  Rican 
Paradox. 

Politics  and  history  were  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Y  Despues  de  la  Guerra,  iQue?  was 
the  provocative  title  of  a  book  by  the  Peru¬ 
vian  Aprista  leader,  Victor  Raul  Haya  de  , 
la  Torre;  it  was  published  by  Editorial  I 
P.  T.  C.  M.,  Lima.  Another  suggestive 
title  was  3,000  Delegados  en  San  Francisco. 
This  book  by  Raul  Aldunate  Phillips,  a 
Chilean,  was  one  of  those  sent  by  Zig-Zag 
of  Santiago.  A  serious  study  called  E 
Porvenir  de  las  Naciorus  Latinoamericaruu 
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THE  SECOND  PANAMERICAN  BOOK  EXPOSITION 


Photocraph  by  George  Hirechman 


COVERS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Above,  left  to  right:  Proas  de  Espana,  en  el  Mar  Magdllanico,  by  Enrique  Ruiz  Guinazu,  showing  one  of 
the  many  reproductions  of  old  prints  (Peuser,  Buenos  Aires);  Caricaluras  de  Romera,  a  portfolio  from  Eldi- 
ciones  Orbe,  Santiago,  Chile;  A  la  Pintura,  cantata  de  la  linea  y  del  color,  by  Rafael  Alberti,  which 
contains  poems  and  handsome  color  plates  (Imprenta  L6pez,  Buenos  Aires);  below:  Tierra  de  Oceano, 
a  naval  history  of  Chile  by  Benjamin  Subercaseaux,  the  cover  attractive  in  white  and  two  shades  of 
blue  (Ercilla  Editions,  Santiago,  Chile);  Ausencia,  a  book  of  poems  by  Carlos  Obligado  of  the  Argentine 
Academy  of  Letters,  illustrated  by  Raul  Mario  Rosarivo  (Emec€  Editores,  Buenos  Aires);  A  Volta  do 
Goto  Preto,  by  the  Brazilian  author  Erico  Verissimo,  describing  a  return  visit  to  the  United  States  (Liv- 
raria  do  Globo,  Porto  Alegre);  and  El  Viaje  de  la  Primavera,  p)oems  by  Leopoldo  Marechal  (Emece, 

Buenos  Aires). 


ante  las  Recientes  Conquistas  de  Europa  y 
Narte-America,  by  Francisco  Bulnes,  came 
from  Ediciones  Fuente  Cultural,  Mexico. 

Argentina  contributed  two  historical 
works  of  special  interest:  the  prize-winning 
Proas  de  Espana  en  el  Mar  Magalldnico,  by 
Enrique  Ruiz  Guinazu,  former  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  (Peuser),  and  Enrique  de 
Gandia’s  Nueva  Historia  de  America;  las 
ipocas  de  libertad  y  antilibertad  despues  de  la 
independencia  (Claridad).  The  former  is  a 
statement  of  the  Argentine  position  in  the 
Antarctic  with  its  historical  background. 


and  is  very  well  gotten  up,  with  repro¬ 
ductions  of  interesting  old  maps.  The 
latter  is  a  new  work  by  a  prominent 
historian. 

A  notable  new  life  of  Sarmiento,  the 
great  Argentine  teacher,  diplomat,  and 
President,  came  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Ricardo  Rojas  under  the  title  of  El  Prqfeta 
de  la  Pampa  (Losada).  Editorial  Lex, 
Habana,  is  issuing  the  50th  anniversary 
edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Jose  Marti, 
Cuba’s  national  hero,  and  sent  the  second 
volume. 
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Photograph  by  George  Hirechmaa 


INTERESTING  BOOKS  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS 

Above,  left  to  right:  Musica  y  Musicos  Contemporaneos,  by  Aaron  Copland,  bound  in  white  cloth  with  a 
design  in  bluish  green,  rust,  and  gold  (Losada,  Buenos  Aires);  monograph  on  the  painter  del  Prete,  by 
Joan  Merli  (Poseidon,  Buenos  Aires);  El  Arriero  del  Sol,  poems  by  Juan  B.  Silva  Vila  bound  in  calfskin 
still  covered  with  soft  hair  (Libertad,  Montevideo);  Gu'ia  de  Bogota,  by  Guillermo  Hernandez  de  Alba, 
illustrated  by  Jorge  Franklin  (Voluntad,  Bogota);  below:  Portrait  oj  Latin  America  as  seen  by  her  Printmakers, 
edited  by  Anne  Lyon  Haight  (pp.  98  and  99  by  p>ermission  of  Hastings  House,  publisher);  Tuyyo,  Spanish 
version  of  poems  by  Paul  G6raldy  (Libreria  Hachette,  Buenos  Aires);  Rutas  de  America,  by  Ana  S.  Cabrera, 
a  book  on  folklore  (Peuser,  Buenos  Aires). 


In  the  field  of  history  the  Government 
Printing  Office  of  El  Salvador  contributed 
to  the  exhibition  three  volumes  of  a  helpful 
work:  Diccionario  HislSrico-Enciclopedico  de 
la  Republica  de  El  Salvador,  edited  by 
Miguel  Angel  Garcia. 

The  Paraguayan  Printing  Office  con¬ 
tributed  copies  of  treaties  and  other 
documents. 

A  large  and  important  compilation  by  a 
Guatemalan  scholar,  J.  Antonio  Villacorta 
C.,  was  the  Bibliogrqfia  Guatemalteca  (Biblio- 
teca  Nacional).  The  fndice  de  la  Biblio¬ 
grqfia  Hondureha,  by  Jorge  Fidel  Dur6n 
(Imprenta  Calderdn,  Tegucigalpa),  will  be 
valuable  to  all  students  of  Honduras. 


The  extensive  exhibit  sent  by  the  Costa 
Rican  National  Press  was  wide  in  range: 
from  the  Constitution,  presidential  ad¬ 
dresses  and  government  reports  to  a  book 
on  English  verbs.  All  the  volumes  were 
attractively  bound  in  light  homespun. 

Of  Rufino  Jose  Cuervo’s  monumental 
work  on  the  Spanish  language,  Diccionario 
de  Conslruccion  y  Regimen  de  la  Lengua 
Castellana  (never  completed),  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Colombian  government 
is  subsidizing,  Libreria  Voluntad  of  Bogotk 
sent  a  76-page  installment  on  El,  la,  lo,  los, 
las. 

As  in  the  First  Pan  American  Book 
Exposition,  the  books  on  art  in  the  Second 
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were  noteworthy,  although  they  were  not 
so  numerous.  The  following  may  be 
mentioned,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
single  out  a  few: 

Mexican  People,  12  original  signed  lithographs  by 
artists  of  the  Taller  de  Gr&hca  Popular,  Mexico 
City,  published  in  a  portfolio  by  American 
Artists,  New  York 

De  la  Cabana  al  Rascacielos — From  Log  Cabins  to 
Skyscrapers,  by  Mario  J.  Buschiazzo  (Emeci 
Editores,  Buenos  Aires).  Spanish  and  English 
are  separate. 

Portrait  oj  Latin  America  by  its  Printmakers,  edited 
by  Anne  Lyon  Haight  (Hastings  House) 

Arte  Mudijar  en  Amirica,  by  Manuel  J.  Toussaint 
(Porrtia  Hermanns  y  Compahla,  Mexico  City) 
Caringi  (Brazilian  sculptor),  by  Antdnio  Caringi 
(Sociedade  Felipe  d’Oliveira,  Rio  de  Janeiro) 

Albatros  and  Poseiddn,  both  of  Buenos 
Aires,  contributed  monographs  in  their 
respective  series  on  art  with  excellent 
illustrations  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white. 

Fascinating  glimpses  of  cities  and  coun¬ 
tries  were  given  by  a  number  of  volumes 
composed  largely  of  photographs.  At- 
lante’s  Mexico  Elerno  (photographs  by 
George  Hoyningen-Huene  and  text  by  the 
Mexican  savant  Alfonso  Reyes)  was  greatly 
admired.  The  English  edition  received  a 
prize  as  one  of  the  fifty  best  books  of  the 
year  1946.  Guillermo  Kraft  sent  Los 
Parques  Nacionales  Argentinos,  which  would 
allure  anyone;  the  Argentine  National 
Commission  on  Intellectual  Cooperation 
contributed  Buenos  Aires;  pictures  by  Hora- 
cio  Coppola  and  text  by  Alberto  Prebisch 
and  Ignacio  B.  Anzoategui,  which  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  Argentine  capital. 
Another  book  on  this  metropolis  was 
Manuel  Mujica  Lainez’  Eslampas  de  Buenos 
Aires,  illustrated  with  agreeable  drawings 
by  Marie  Elisabeth  Wrede  (Editorial 
Sudam6rica). 

A  charming  small  book  by  Guillermo 
Hernandez  de  Alba — Guia  de  Bogota,  arte 
y  tradicion  (Libreria  Voluntad) — lovingly 
and  authoritatively  describes  the  city  where 


the  representatives  of  the  Americas  will 
assemble  next  January  for  the  Ninth  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States. 
One  can  imagine  the  delegates  regaling 
themselves  with  the  stories  so  pleasantly 
told  and  so  delightfully  illustrated  by 
Jorge  Franklin  between  sessions  at  the 
capitol  and  visits  to  the  Quinta  de  Bolivar, 
Monserrate  or  the  University. 

The  Latin  American  mind  is  richly 
endowed  with  poetic  genius,  and  many 
examples  of  that  gift  appeared  in  the 
Exposition.  There  were  a  number  of 
anthologies  representing  various  moods 
and  geographical  areas.  An  anthology  of 
contemporary  Mexican  poets.  Presente  de 
la  Lirica  Mexicana  (Imprenta  Barrie)  was 
compiled  by  Manuel  Altolaguirre,  him¬ 
self  a  poet  of  renown.  From  the  press  of 
the  National  Library  of  Uruguay  came 
the  collected  poems  of  Julio  Herrera  y 
Reissig  and  also  a  volume  by  Juan  B. 
Silva  Vila,  Director  of  the  Library. 
Gabriela  Mistral’s  first  book,  Desolacion,  is 
available  from  Editorial  Tor,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  an  anthology  of  her  writings,  chosen 
by  herself,  from  Zig-Zag,  in  the  Chilean 
capital.  Poetry  and  painting  join  hands 
in  Rafael  Alberti’s  lyrical  A  la  Pintura, 
enhanced  with  color  plates  (L6pez,  Buenos 
Aires).  Secret  Country,  poems  by  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  admirably 
translated  by  Muna  Lee,  came  from 
Macmillan,  New  York.® 

Two  of  the  most  important  books  on 
music  in  the  exhibit  were  Otto  Mayer- 
Serra’s  Musica  y  Musicos  de  Latinoamerica 
(Atlante,  Mexico  City),  a  scholarly  en¬ 
cyclopedia  in  two  volumes,  and  Aaron 
Copland’s  Musica  y  Musicos  Contempordneos 
(Losada,  Buenos  Aires).® 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  among  the  works 
of  fiction  represented  in  the  Exposition. 
There  were  a  number  on  the  interesting 
list  of  O  Globo,  P6rto  Alegre,  Brazil.  An 
*  One  of  the  collection  sent  by  Scietue  Service. 
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anthology  of  more  than  a  thousand  pages, 
called  Cuatro  Sighs  de  Literature  Mexicana, 
takes  the  student  or  happy  browser  from 
Netzahualc6yotl  (1431-72)  down  to  the 
20th  century,  through  poetry  and  prose. 
The  selection  was  made  by  Ermilo  Abreu 
G6mez,  Jesus  Zavala,  Clemente  Trujillo, 
and  Andres  Henestrosa.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  a  History  of  Mexican  Literature,* 
that  “distinctive  tree  feeding  upon  the  rich 
soil  of  its  native  genius,”  translated  from 
the  Spanish  of  Carlos  Gonzalez  Pena 
(University  Press,  Dallas)^  was  on  a  nearby 
shelf. 

At  least  two  other  histories  of  literature 
were  in  the  Exposition.  La  Literature 
Peruana  (P.  T.  C.  M.,  Lima),  was  written 
by  Luis  Alberto  S^chez,  an  intellectual 
known  throughout  the  continent,  now 
rector  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
while  Augusto  Arias,  a  prominent  Ecua¬ 
dorean  literary  critic,  is  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Panorama  de  la  Literature  Ecua- 
toriana  (Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana, 
Quito). 

The  general  level  of  typography  and 
cover  designs  in  the  Exposition  was  high. 
A  glimpse  of  a  few  of  the  books  in  the 

*  One  of  the  collection  sent  by  Science  Service. 


Exposition  that  were  especially  pleasing 
for  their  typography  and  binding  may  be 
obtained  in  the  illustrations. 

Reference  must  be  made  to  the  hand¬ 
some  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels,  in  a 
Spanish  version  direct  from  the  Greek, 
published  by  Peuser,  Buenos  Aires,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
that  city. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Ambassador  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Dr.  Oscar  Ivanissevich,  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  volumes  of  Descole’s  Genera  et  Species 
Plantarum  Argentinarum  were  again  on  view, 
this  time  bound  in  leather. 

Among  the  twenty-five  hundred  books 
in  the  Exposition  there  was  not  only  some¬ 
thing  but  a  great  deal  for  everyone.  There 
was  entertainment  for  young  and  old,  and 
a  wide  presentation  of  the  world’s  thought, 
experience,  and  technical  skill,  through 
many  of  the  centuries  of  recorded  history, 
down  to  the  present  moment.® 

Striving  with  one  accord  for  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  guidance,  the  peoples  of  all  the 
Americas  hold  communion  with  each 
other  and  with  the  world  at  large  in  the 
great  republic  of  letters. 

»  Selected  groups  of  books  will  be  available  jar  loan 
to  libraries. 
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SERGE  G.  KOUSHNAREFF 

Chief,  Shipping  and  Aviation  Section,  Transportation  and  Communications  Division,  Special 
Services  and  Intelligence  Branch,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce 


The  lanes  of  travel  and  commerce  con¬ 
necting  the  United  States  with  the  Central 
and  South  American  Republics  are  pre¬ 
dominantly  sea  lanes.  The  character  of 
the  terrain  makes  overland  travel  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  while 
aviation  obviously  will  never  entirely 
supplant  ocean  transportation.  Bulk  com¬ 
merce  moves  in  ships  and  shipping  is, 
therefore,  a  very  important  factor  in  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  American  republics 
politically,  economically,  and  financially. 

Shipping  services  and  ports  of  origin  and 
ports  of  destination  are  probably  of  equal 
importance.  In  other  words,  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  a  ship  to  carry  passengers 
and  goods;  there  must  be  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  to  load  and  to  discharge  cargo  and  to 
provide  passengers  with  elementary  facili¬ 
ties  to  make  traveling  both  efficient  and 
pleasant. 

All  shipping  between  the  United  States 
and  Central  and  South  America  can  be 
divided  broadly  into  three  areas:  (1) 
traffic  between  the  United  States  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  and  the  East  Coast  of 
South  America,  that  is,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Argentina;  (2)  shipping  between  the 
United  States  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and 
the  Caribbean,  including  the  north  coast 
of  South  America;  and  (3)  shipping  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  Pacific  ports  and 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile,  as  well  as 
Buenaventura,  Colombia.  There  are  also 
secondary  sea  lanes  such  as  those  between 
the  United  States  Pacific  ports  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  or  services  between  New  York  and 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 


they  may  be  considered  relatively  less 
important  than  the  services  constituting 
the  three  major  groups  mentioned  above. 

Services  between  the  United  States 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  the  East 
Coast  of  South  America  are  maintained 
by  some  1 8  carriers,  of  which  4  are  Ameri¬ 
can  companies,  2  Argentine,  and  1  Brazil¬ 
ian;  the  rest  are  carried  on  by  European 
carriers,  such  as  British  and  Norwegian. 
All  these  carriers  are  members  of  the 
River  Plate  and  Brazil  Conferences  and 
are  governed  by  the  freight  tariffs  promul¬ 
gated  by  such  Conferences.  As  a  result, 
freight  rate  charges  are  uniform  regardless 
of  the  individual  carrier  which  accepts  the 
cargo. 

On  the  average,  one  ship  leaves  New 
York  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires 
every  other  day,  and  at  least  one  ship  a 
week  sails  from  New  Orleans  for  these 
ports;  fewer  sailings  are  maintained  from 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  shipping 
facilities  are  fully  adequate  to  take  care 
of  the  existing  cargo  traffic.  As  far  as 
passenger  accommodations  are  concerned, 
the  situation  is  not  yet  satisfactory.  How¬ 
ever,  by  the  end  of  July  1947,  passenger 
steamers  will  be  put  back  into  service 
after  their  reconditioning  is  completed. 

The  Moore-McCormack  Steamship  Line 
announces  the  return  of  the  SS.  Argentina 
to  her  regular  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires 
run.  The  company  also  states  that  its 
remaining  two  ships,  the  SS.  Uruguay  and 
the  SS.  Brazil,  will  shortly  follow  suit  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready  for  service.  The 
Grace  Line  also  announces  the  inaugura- 
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Courtesy  of  Moore-McCormeck  LIom.  Ioc 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  OCEAN  TRAVELERS 

The  SS.  Argentina,  one  of  the  Moore-McCormack  liners  that  are  again  sailing  from  New  York  to  Rio, 

Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. 


tion  of  passenger  service  by  her  new 
“Santa”  ships.  It  is  hoped  that  available 
accommodations  will  be  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  volume  of  business 
and  tourist  travel. 

The  Caribbean  shipping  services  are 
maintained  by  a  number  of  steamship 
lines.  Nine  lines  op>erate  ships  to  and  from 
Cuba.  Of  these,  four  are  American  com¬ 
panies  and  one  is  Cuban.  These  carriers 
are  members  of  either  the  Havana  Steam¬ 
ship  Conference  or  the  Gulf  and  South 
Adantic  Havana  Steamship  Conference. 

Five  companies  maintain  sailings  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  and  Jamaica. 
Of  these,  three  are  American  and  two 
British.  These  carriers  belong  to  the 


United  States  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports- 
Jamaica  Steamship  Conference. 

Services  to  ports  in  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  are  maintained  by  seven  lines, 
of  which  five  are  American,  one  Dutch 
and  one  jointly  owned  by  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  The  last-named 
line,  Flota  Mercante  Grancolombiana, 
was  established  recently.  The  company 
owns  eight  motor  ships  and  operates 
freight  services  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  and  ports  in  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Ecuador.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  indicative  of  the  tendencies  of 
South  American  countries  to  develop 
and  maintain  national  merchant  marines. 
These  carriers  belong  either  to  the  United 
States  Atlantic  and  Gulf-Netherlands  West 
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Indies  and  Venezuela  Conference,  or  sists  of  three  additional  carriers  which,  in 

to  the  East  Coast  Colombian  Conference.  all  probability,  will  begin  their  services  in 

Mexican  ports  are  served  by  three  the  near  future, 

companies,  of  which  two  are  American;  Shipping  between  the  United  States 
and  Guatemala  and  Honduras  are  served  Pacific  ports  and  the  West  Coast  of  South 

by  the  United  Fruit  Company  (an  America  is  maintained  by  eleven  lines,  of 

American  carrier).  which  two  are  American.  These  carriers 

Services  to  Puerto  Rico  are  maintained  belong  to  the  Pacific  and  West  Coast  of 

by  four  American  carriers,  constituting  South  America  Conference.  In  addition, 

the  United  States  Atlantic  and  Gulf-  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  is  served 

Puerto  Rico  Conference,  and  the  Domin-  from  New  York  and  Gulf  ports  by  several 

lean  Republic  and  Haiti  are  served  by  lines,  of  which  two  are  American,  one 

seven  carriers,  of  which  five  are  American.  Chilean,  and  three  European.  These 

These  carriers  operate  under  either  the  carriers  ojjerate  under  the  Atlantic  and 

United  States  Atlantic  and  Gulf-Haiti  Gulf-West  Coast  of  South  America  Con- 

Conference,  or  the  United  States  Atlantic  ference  Agreement.  On  the  whole,  ship- 

and  Gulf-Santo  Domingo  Conference.  this  area  is  quite  satisfactory,  inso- 

Finally,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  far  as  frequency  of  sailings  and  adequacy 

Islands  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  served  of  freight  space  is  concerned, 

by  the  Alcoa  Steamship  Company  (an  Some  additional  lines  connect  United 
American  carrier),  although  some  of  the  States  Pacific  ports  with  Brazil,  Uruguay, 

direct  vessels  operating  out  of  New  York  and  Argentina.  Also  a  number  of  tropical 

to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Aires  call  fruit  carriers  sail  regularly  between  ba- 

at  Barbados  on  their  way  south,  and  at  nana-exporting  ports  and  New  Orleans, 

Trinidad  on  their  way  north.  The  exist-  and  several  small  vessels  maintain  services 

ing  Conference,  the  Leeward  and  Wind-  between  the  islands  in  the  Caribbean, 
ward  Islands-Guiana  Conference,  con-  As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  summary. 


Photoermph  by  F.  A.  MeDanieU 


BOUND  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS 

The  Delta  Line’s  new  boats  are  helping  to  restore  passenger  and  freight  service  between  the  Mississippi 
basin  and  the  East  Coast  of  South  America. 
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shipping  in  the  Americas  is  an  elaborate 
network  of  sea  lanes  over  which  travel  and 
commerce  pass  in  both  directions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  because  of  the  type  of  commodi¬ 
ties  moved,  the  importance  of  shipping 
will  never  be  less  than  it  is  now,  even  if 
aviation  claims  further  gains  in  the  future. 
At  present,  it  is  impiossible  to  visualize  the 
movement  of  bulk  cargoes  by  air,  nor  does 
it  seem  economically  sound  to  ship  tanker 
loads,  vegetable  oils,  or  petroleum  by 
plane. 

This  situation  will,  moreover,  not  be 
affected  by  the  completion  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway  and  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  motor  transportation.  While 
some  passenger  travel  will  be  diverted  to 
either  plane  or  bus  and  some  of  the  less 
bulky,  high,  value  packaged  cargo  may  be 
flown  to  foreign  lands  rather  than  be 


shipped  by  water,  the  bulk  of  commercial 
traffic  and  the  majority  of  passengers  will 
still  be  transported  in  ships. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
while  the  present  discussion  centers  around 
steamship  services  between  the  Americas, 
total  shipping  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
this  traffic.  A  number  of  European 
carriers  maintain  services  between  South 
American  ports  and  Great  Britain,  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries,  and  ports  in  continental 
Europe.  The  total  volume  of  this  traffic 
is  now  much  below  prewar  figures  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  shipments  of  bulk 
commodities  such  as  ores,  minerals,  grains, 
and  fats  and  oils. 

So  much  for  the  existing  shipping  services 
and  their  adequacy.  What  about  the 
piorts?  After  all,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
the  means  of  transportation  if  the  cargo 


(’ourtfwy  of  ihv  (iracc  liM 

NEW  .SHIPS  ARE  LUXURIOUS 

Many  of  the  Santa  ships  having  ticcn  lost  in  war  service,  the  Uracc  Line  has  launched  nine  new  ones  to 
carry  cargo  and  fifty  passengers  from  New  York  to  ports  on  the  Cariblx-an  and  the  West  Coast  of  South 

America. 


Pbotocrmph  by  Reb«cca  Sin»lu 

GOING  THROUGH  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


In  1914  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  made  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  easily  accessible  to 
the  Elast  Coast  of  the  United  States. 


cannot  be  unloaded  efficiently,  or  if  the 
port  cannot  accommodate  vessels  arriving 
from  abroad.  Here  the  situation  is  rather 
unsatisfactory. 

In  this  country,  the  bulk  of  cargo  is 
exported  through  the  ports  of  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Los 
Angeles.  Quite  often,  notwithstanding  the 
very  elaborate  port  equipment  and  berth- 
I  ing  facilities,  some  short  delays  occur 
I  before  cargoes  can  be  moved  from  railroad 
\  cars  into  pier  sheds  and  from  there  to  the 
I  vessel.  However,  these  delays  are  not 
i  serious,  and  the  exporter  or  importer  has 
I  always  a  choice  of  handling  his  shipment 

[through  other  ports,  such  as  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Galveston,  and  Houston.  In 
general  American  ports  are  adequately 
equipped  for  handling  merchandise  mov¬ 
ing  to  and  from  other  American  Republics. 


Such  is  not  the  picture  in  Central  and 
South  America.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
the  ports  are  unable  to  handle  heavy  im¬ 
port  and  export  traffic  without  great 
delays  and  the  resultant  loss  of  time  to 
ships  and  shippers.  There  are  several 
valid  reasons  for  the  existing  situation,  but 
these  reasons  do  not  alter  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
commercial  shipments  are  handled. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  volume 
of  merchandise  shipped  in  international 
commerce  is  more  than  double  the  prewar 
volume.  Curtailment  of  consumer  goods 
production  throughout  the  world  during 
the  war  years,  coupled  with  the  shortage 
of  shipping  space  available  for  commercial 
shipments,  resulted  in  acute  shortages  of 
both  necessities  and  luxury  goods.  Upon 
cessation  of  hostilities,  large  orders  were 
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placed  with  American  manufacturers  for 
all  types  of  consumer  goods,  and  such 
orders  could  not  be  filled  at  once  owing  to 
reconversion  activities  in  this  country  and 
to  the  great  domestic  demand  for  such 
goods.  Meanwhile,  orders  continued  to 
accumulate  in  a  far  greater  volume  than 
before  the  war  because  of  the  decreased 
production  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  absence  of  German  production. 

When  reconversion  in  this  country  was 
accomplished,  the  orders — both  backlog 
and  recent — began  to  be  filled.  As  a 
result,  a  huge  amount  of  goods  was  shipped 
at  one  time  and  some  South  American 
ports  were  called  upon  to  handle  more  than 
twice  the  volume  of  goods  they  handled 
before  the  war. 

In  addition  to  the  overtaxed  port 
facilities,  other  reasons  contribute  to  the 
extreme  congestion  prevailing  in  South 


American  ports.  Among  these  are  the 
common  practice  of  storing  imported 
goods  on  the  piers  for  indefinite  and 
sometimes  quite  prolonged  periods  of 
time;  inadequate  inland  transportation 
facilities,  such  as  lack  of  railroad  con¬ 
nections  with  the  interior,  or  an  inade¬ 
quate  number  of  trucks  for  motor  trans¬ 
portation;  and  low  labor  efficiency.  All 
these  factors,  combined  with  the  un¬ 
usually  large  volume  of  traffic,  create 
bottlenecks  and  slow  up  the  turnover 
of  the  ships  in  certain  piorts. 

Several  articles  have  been  published 
recently  on  the  congestion  in  South 
American  ports.  Delays  of  30  days  and 
over  were  reported  as  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela  during  March,  April, 
and  May  of  this  year.  Certain  steam¬ 
ship  operators  often  send  their  own  port 


CourtMy  of  A.  de  Manr* 

BUENOS  AIRES,  THE  GREATEST  PORT  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  CONTINENT 
Through  Buenos  Aires  pour  Argentine  wheat,  com,  and  meat  to  help  feed  the  world. 
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THE  DOCKS  AT  CALLAO,  PERU 

Improvements  to  the  docks  and  harbor  at  Callao  have  made  it  one  of  the  great  ports  of  western  South 
America,  serving  a  country  of  increasing  commercial  im{x>rtance. 


equipment  to  South  America  in  order 
to  speed  up  the  discharging  procedure 
and  facilitate  ship  turnover.  But  these 
measures  seem  to  be  inadequate  and 
have  not  changed  the  situation  to  any 
considerable  degree. 

Even  during  the  war,  with  its  abnormal 
demand  upon  shipping  and  port  facilities 
in  South  America,  the  situation  was 
never  so  bad  as  it  is  at  present.  In 
Buenos  Aires  it  was  always  possible  to 
load  between  750  and  1,000  tons  of 
bulk  zinc  ore  per  day  and,  with  overtime 
work,  even  more  than  1,000  tons  per 
day.  This  would  indicate  that  a  Liberty 
ship  could  be  fully  loaded  within  10 
days.  Assuming  two-way  traffic,  with 
vessels  carrying  capacity  loads  both 
ways,  a  ship  could  still  complete  loading 
and  discharging  and  sail  within  20  days. 


Of  course,  those  were  the  days  of  extreme 
shipping  shortage  and,  accordingly,  every 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  all 
parties  concerned  to  expedite  the  dispatch 
of  steamers  calling  at  Buenos  Aires.  It 
must  be  concluded  that — despite  wartime 
emergencies,  lack  of  advance  notice  as  to 
the  vessel’s  arrival  and  departure  dates, 
lack  of  experienced  labor,  and  other  hand¬ 
icaps — wartime  operation  of  the  port  was 
much  more  efficient  than  it  is  at  present. 

To  defray  at  least  part  of  the  out-of- 
pocket  expense  incurred  by  steamship 
operators  because  of  extremely  slow  port 
op)erations  in  South  American  ports,  the 
Steamship  Conferences  introduced  a  flat 
emergency  surcharge  of  25  percent  of 
the  existing  freight  rates.  This  surcharge 
went  into  effect  gradually  between  April 
and  June  of  this  year.  However,  in  some 
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instances,  for  example  in  Buenos  Aires, 
this  surcharge  proved  to  be  inadequate 
and  was  increased  to  35  percent  as  of  June 
1.  The  same  increase  in  the  surcharge 
was  made  in  the  case  of  Brazilian  ports. 

These  surcharges  are  understood  to 
have  been  introduced  as  a  temporary  ex¬ 
pedient  and  w'ill  be  removed  as  soon  as  port 
conditions  improve  sufficiently  to  give 
adequate  service  for  berthing,  discharging, 
and  loading  ships.  Steamship  operators 
claim  that  this  is  the  only  way  in  which 
service  can  be  maintained  without  an 
actual  loss  of  money  by  having  the  ships 
lie  idle  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time. 
It  is  logical  to  assume  that  traffic  will  de¬ 
crease  as  the  abnormal  demand  for  Amer¬ 
ican  goods  is  satisfied  and  local  production 
becomes  more  adequate,  and  that  con¬ 
ditions  will  then  improve. 

Meanwhile,  however,  these  delays  in 
Central  and  South  American  ports  are 
raising  the  cost  of  commodities.  Aside 
from  the  35-percent  surcharge  on  freight, 
which  in  certain  instances  amounts  to  $10 
to  $15  per  ton,  the  foreign  trader  has  also 
to  expend  more  money  on  heavier  and 
more  durable  shipping  containers.  For 
instance,  fiber-board  containers  will  not 
stand  up  under  prevailing  conditions  under 
which  the  cargo  remains  for  months  at  a 
time  in  open  sheds  exposed  to  the  elements. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  wooden  container 
costs  at  least  twice  and  often  three  times 
as  much  as  a  fiber-board  container. 
Moreover,  marine  insurance  rates  are 
considerably  higher  if  warehouse  to  ware¬ 
house  coverage  is  required.  In  addition 
to  the  much  longer  period  of  coverage,  the 
undei^Titers  have  to  protect  themselves 
against  considerable  losses  incurred  through 
pilferage.  Losses  through  pilferage  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  type  of  loss  which  the 
marine  underwriters  are  called  upon  to 
reimburse.  Accordingly,  the  insurance 
rates  are  considerably  higher. 


Notwithstanding  these  handicaps,  trade 
with  South  America  seems  to  be  very  brisk. 

A  number  of  businessmen  are  traveling 
abroad  either  by  ship  or  by  air,  looking  up 
new  contacts  and  renewing  old  friendships. 
With  Germany  out  of  the  picture  and  Great 
Britain  as  yet  unable  to  export  nearly  as 
much  as  it  did  before  the  war,  it  is  only 
natural  that,  for  some  years  at  least, 
Centrail  and  South  America  will  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  Continent.  This  factor  is  fully 
appreciated  by  countries  like  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  and  more  recently,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  in  trying 
to  develop  their  national  merchant  fleets. 

Passenger  traffic,  and  more  specifically 
tourist  travel,  is  expected  to  increase. 
While  the  average  businessman  prefers  to 
travel  by  air  in  order  to  save  time,  tourists 
often  prefer  a  leisurely  trip  on  one  of  the 
well-appointed  passenger  liners,  either 
down  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  or  along 
the  West  Coast  to  Peru  and  Chile.  The 
time  required  is  somewhere  under  three 
weeks  each  way,  and  while  such  an  ex¬ 
tended  vacation  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
many  persons,  a  large  number  of  happy 
vacationists  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity,  especiadly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  voyage  to  Europe  is  at  present 
difficult  and  offers  much  less  attraction 
than  it  did  before  the  war. 

To  sum  up,  shipping  appears  to  be  the 
principal  channel  through  which  foreign 
commerce  flows  to  and  from  the  individual 
countries  in  the  Americas.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  present  shipping  services  seem 
to  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  all  the 
requirements  of  the  foreign  commerce, 
though  this  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no 
room  for  improvement. 

Shipping,  since  the  early  days  of  history, 
closely  follows  trade.  So  much  so  that 
even  in  early  days,  commerce  and  shipping 
were  always  considered  as  two  phases  of 


Photocnph  by  Jorye  Opaso 

THE  PORT  OF  VALPARAISO 

The  volume  of  merchandise  now  shipp>ed  in  international  commerce  is  more  than  double  the  prewar 

volume. 
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the  same  transaction.  The  Phoenicians, 
Romans,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  English  throughout  history  were 
traders  as  well  as  navigators.  They  car¬ 
ried  their  goods  to  foreign  markets,  they 
sold  the  goods,  bought  other  goods,  and 
brought  them  back  for  re-sale  in  their  own 
countries. 

Of  course,  these  functions  are  more 
sharply  divided  in  our  days  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  no  commerce  can 
exist  without  shipping  and  conversely  no 
shipping  can  depend  entirely  on  passenger 


traffic.  It  must  have  commercial  cargoes 
to  operate  at  a  profit. 

The  present  f)ort  conditions  will  prevail 
for  some  time,  but  there  are  definite  indica¬ 
tions  that  several  South  American  govern¬ 
ments  are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  improve  prevailing  conditions  and  cure 
some  of  the  ills  that  are  responsible  for 
present  tie-ups.  And  with  the  improved 
port  conditions  the  ocean  rates  will  be 
reduced,  thereby  offering  a  further  impetus  ’ 
toward  growth  of  foreign  trade  between 
the  Americas. 


Haiti  et  le  Panamericanisme 


JOSEPH  D.  CHARLES 

Ambassadeur  (T Haiti  aux  Etats-Ums  et  Representant  au  Conseil  Directeur  de  I' Union 

Panamiricaine 


Pour  un  pays,  il  n’y  a  jamais  de  I’im- 
modestie  citer  I’Histoire,  surtout  quand 
les  circonstances  elles-memes  en  imposent 
le  rappel.  Au  cours  des  solennites  qui 
commemorent  le  Panamericanisme  il  sem- 
ble  naturel  que  la  Republique  noire 
resoive  une  attention  particuliere.  De 
grandes  influences  determinantes  de  la 
destinee  meme  du  Continent  se  sont  reali- 
sees  en  Haiti. 

Christophe  Colomb  apres  avoir  decou- 
vert  le  Salvador  et  Cuba  arrive  en  Haiti 
le  6  decembre  1942;  il  I’appelle  Hispa¬ 
niola,  petite  Espagne,  et  decide  d’y  etablir 
son  quartier  general.  Le  25  decembre 
le  vaisseau  amiral,  la  Santa  Maria  fait 
naufrage.  La  premiere  construction  eu- 
ropeenne  dans  les  Ameriques,  le  Fort  de 
la  Nativite,  est  erige  avec  les  d6bris  de  la 
Caravelle  sur  une  colline  tout  pres  de  la 
ville  actuelle  du  Cap-Haitien. 

Ce  Fort  de  la  Nativity  est  un  symbole; 
il  domine  PHistoire  du  Nouveau  Monde. 
Il  annonce  la  persecution,  I’injustice, 
I’esclavage,  Pextermination  de  la  race 
indienne.  Il  annonce  aussi  la  liberty,  la 
redemption,  une  civilisation  nouvelle,  la 
naissance  d’un  monde  nouveau.  Ce  Fort 
de  la  Nativite  est  le  Golgotha  des  Ameri¬ 
ques;  il  est  un  signe  de  contradiction. 

Hispaniola  a  ete  la  m^re  des  colonies  de 
tout  r  Hemisphere.  Haiti  sera  le  centre 
de  I’emancipation,  l’6tincelle  qui  commu- 
niquera  le  feu  de  la  liberte  ^  tout  le  Conti¬ 
nent.  C’est  le  premier  point  oCi  I’abolition 
de  I’esclavage  est  proclam^e;  c’est  le 

Extrait  du  discours  prononce  d  fVest  Virginia  College, 
le  13  avril  1947. 


premier  point  ou  se  manifeste  en  gestes  de 
croisade  cette  solidarite  Pan-Americaine 
que  nous  voudrions  voir  clever  ^  la  hau¬ 
teur  d’un  dogme.  Le  7  novembre  1932, 
au  cours  d’une  impressionnante  cere- 
monie  au  Palais  National  a  Port-au-Prince, 
M.  Norman  Armour,  Envoye  Extra¬ 
ordinaire  et  Ministre  Plenipotentiaire  des 
Etats-Unis  d’Amerique  rappela  en  ces 
termes  6mouvants  la  participation  d’Haiti 
jt  I’independance  de  la  Republique  ainee 
du  Nouveau  Monde: 

“Tandis  que  mon  pays  tout  entier 
cel^bre  le  200eme  anniversaire  de  la 
naissance  de  Washington,  cela  a  ete  une 
source  de  grande  satisfaction  pour  le 
peuple  des  Etats-Unis  d’Amerique  de  se 
rememorer  le  concours  materiel  meme 
donne  par  le  Peuple  d’Haiti  ^  la  cause  de 
la  liberte  americaine.  Non  seulement 
plusieurs  centaines  des  fils  d’Haiti  oflrirent 
leurs  services  et  se  joignirent  ^  I’Amiral 
francais,  le  Comte  d’Estaing,  participant 
plus  tard  au  combat  de  Savannah,  mais 
beaucoup  d’entre  eux  qui  firent  le  supreme 
sacrifice  dorment  maintenant  du  sommeil 
eternel  dans  mon  Pays,  gage  solennel  de 
I’Amitie  qui  doit  toujours  r^gner  entre  les 
deux  plus  veilles  republiques  de  I’Hemi- 
sph^re  occidental.” 

A  Caracas,  la  Capitale  du  Venezuela, 
sur  I’une  des  plus  belles  places  est  dressee 
une  magnifique  statue  6questre  de  I’ancien 
President  d’Haiti,  Alexandre  Potion.  Pour- 
quoi?  Parce  que  par  deux  fois  I’illustre 
Simon  Bolivar,  abandonn6,  d^courag^, 
s’ est  refugi6  en  Haiti.  Le  President  P6tion 
releva  son  courage,  lui  donna  des  armes, 
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des  munitions,  des  provisions  de  bouche, 
permit  ^  des  volontaires  haitiens  de 
joindre  sa  troupe  et  reconcilia  les  officiers 
qui  se  mutinaient.  Parce  que  Bolivar 
ecrivit  ^  Petion  pour  lui  demander 
I’autorisation  de  le  presenter  a  son  people 
comme  le  veritable  Liberateur,  et  celui-ci 
repondit:  “Je  me  sentirai  suffisamment 
recompense,  si  vous  me  prometez  d’ac- 
corder  la  liberte  aux  esclaves  de  tous  les 
pays  ou  le  sort  des  armes  vous  sera  favo¬ 
rable.” 

Tous  les  heros  de  ITndependence  Hai- 
tienne,  Toussaint  Louverture,  Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines,  Henri  Christophe,  avaient 
realise  de  meme  le  Pan-Americanisme.  Ce 
sentiment  continental  dont  I’origine  se 
confond  avec  celle  de  I’Amerique  meme, 
comme  tout  sentiment,  participe  ^  la  fois 
de  la  spontaneite  de  I’instinct  et  de  I’intel- 
ligence  de  I’idee. 


Le  Pan-Americanisme  est  plus  fort  et 
plus  agissant  la  oCi  Ton  trouve  ses  racines 
implantees  plus  fortement  dans  le  coeur 
que  dans  la  raison.  Le  Pan-Americanisme 
n’est  pas  un  systeme  politique;  e’est  une 
croyance  faite  de  foi  et  d’amour  commons; 
e’est  la  cooperation,  la  solidarite,  I’esprit 
d’entr’aide  mis  en  action;  e’est  la  religion 
des  peoples  freres  du  Continent  am^ricain. 
La  nature  nous  a  fait  solidaires  les  uns  des 
autres,  avant  meme  que  nous  en  fumes 
conscients. 

Aujourd’hui  plus  que  jamais,  il  est 
indispensable  que  toutes  les  Am^riques 
s’unissent  6troitement  pour  ne  representer 
qu’une  Sme  et  preparer  la  grande  unite 
du  Monde.  Car  cette  unite  est  la  sauve- 
garde  non  seulement  de  notre  civilisation, 
de  la  liberte  et  de  la  paix,  mais  encore  la 
garantie  de  la  survivance  meme  de 
I’espece  humaine. 


SON  EXCELLENCE  L’AMBASSADEUR 
D’HAITI 


In  Our  Hemisphere — IX 

Williamsburg^ s  Elder  Sisters 


In  the  Americas  there  are  five  towns  pre¬ 
served  as  the  quintessence  of  colonial 
times,  towns  where  today  we  may  journey 
to  the  past.  Their  atmosphere  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  architecture  of  bygone 
centuries,  of  history,  of  tradition,  of 
romance.  One  drew  its  life  from  silver, 
one  from  gold;  three  have  been  capitals, 
great  in  their  day. 

Williamsburg,  Virginia,  was  founded  in 
1699.  The  other  four  are  its  elder  sisters: 
Taxco,  Mexico;  Antigua,  Guatemala; 
Popaylin,  Colombia;  and  Ouro  Preto, 
Brazil  (although  this  is  nearly  a  twin). 
Each  of  these  Latin  American  cities  is 
cherished  by  its  respective  country;  by 
national  law  nothing  is  allowed  to  mar 
its  appearance.  Thanks  to  stone  or  brick 
construction,  the  four  have  been  generally 
unscathed  by  fire;  the  buildings  of  the 
colonial  period  still  survive,  except  for 
those  ravaged  beyond  repair  by  earth¬ 
quakes. 

“The  littleness  of  the  stage,”  says 
Francis  W.  Hirst  of  Williamsburg,  “only 
magnifies  the  giants  who  strode  across 
it  .  .  .  and  the  little  tidewater  capital  has 
a  right  to  remember  with  pride  the  days 
when  Virginia’s  heroic  sons,  Washington, 
George  Wythe,  George  Mason,  Patrick 
Henry,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  John 
Marshall  and  the  rest  of  that  far-famed 
band,  were  familiar  figures  in  its  streets.” 

\Vhat  men  walked  the  streets  of  Taxco 
and  Antigua,  Popayan  and  Ouro  Preto? 

Taxco 

High  in  the  Sierra  Madre  of  Guerrero 
State,  about  seventy-five  miles  south  of 


Mexico  City,  the  small  Spanish  colonial 
town  of  Taxco  clings  precariously  to  the 
mountainside.  From  a  distance  as  you 
approach  it  over  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way,  the  jumbled  patch  of  white  buildings, 
church  towers,  and  faded  red-tile  roofs 
looks  like  a  city  in  miniature,  as  if  viewed 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
Then  suddenly  you  are  twisting  through 
its  narrow  tortuous  streets,  climbing  to¬ 
ward  the  central  plaza  to  gain  a  truer 
perspective  and  sort  out  your  impressions. 

But  you  find  that  it’s  impossible  to  put 
your  finger  on  any  one  thing  and  say, 
“This  is  what  ‘makes’  Taxco.”  For  it’s 
an  elusive  combination  of  qualities  that 
gives  this  quaint,  terraced  town  its  own 
peculiar  charm. 

The  climate,  for  example.  The  soft, 
clear  mountain  air  that  lends  a  radiance 
to  the  days  and  a  headiness  to  the  nights. 
The  brilliant  sunshine  that  sheds  a  benev¬ 
olent  warmth  as  it  throws  the  angular 
streets  into  sharp  relief. 

Then  there’s  the  colonial  architecture 
required  by  Mexican  law  to  preserve  the 
town’s  antiquity.  Balconied  adobe  houses 
dripping  with  flamboyant  bougainvillea; 
arcaded  loggias,  wrought-iron  grilles,  shad¬ 
owing  walls,  and  picturesque  fountains 
scattered  over  the  mountainside.  No 
wonder  painters  flock  here  to  catch  all 
this  on  canvas. 

The  people  are  another  of  Taxco’s  dis¬ 
tinctive  ingredients.  A  vendor  winding 
up  the  steep  lane  bent  low  under  the 
weight  of  his  wares.  Dark-skinned  women 
chattering  happily  while  they  stone-scrub 
soiled  clothes  at  the  public  outdoor 
laundry. 
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Even  the  sounds  are  an  important  facet 
of  the  life  here.  The  hum  of  a  guitar  and 
the  song  of  an  itinerant  minstrel  caroling 
his  corrida,  a  ballad  about  the  latest  gossip 
in  the  capital.  The  shouting  of  small  boys 
as  they  swarm  noisily  around  a  tourist 
automobile  crying  a  queer  mixture  of 
English  and  Spanish — “Mister,  mister, 
compre  mis  postcards.”  The  gentle  tap¬ 
ping  of  burros’  hoofs  on  mosaic  cobbled 
pavements.  Or  is  the  tapping  coming 
from  the  tiny  shops,  where  silver-  and  tin¬ 
smiths  are  turning  out  the  wares  for  which 
Taxco  is  famous? 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  land¬ 
mark  in  mile-high  Taxco  is  the  tw'in- 
towered,  rose-colored  parish  church  of 
Santa  Prisca  that  faces  the  laurel-shaded 
central  plaza.  The  elalx)rate  little  church 


of  Churrigueresque  architecture,  with 
intricately  carved  fagade  and  altars,  dome 
of  colored  tiles,  and  handsome  canvases 
by  Miguel  Cabrera,  is  inextricably  linked 
with  the  town’s  past. 

Ever  since  Aztec  days,  the  neighborhood 
around  Taxco  has  been  a  rich  mining 
region.  The  Spaniards  conquered  the 
town  in  1532  and  first  settled  here  in 
their  search  for  tin  and  iron  to  use  in 
making  bronze  for  cannon.  In  fact, 
Taxco  is  said  to  be  a  Spanish  corruption  of 
Tlachco,  an  Aztec  ball  game  for  which 
this  vertical  territory  was  named. 

But  the  most  colorful  period  of  Taxco’s 
history  turns  upon  the  life  of  Jos6  de  la 
Borda,  an  18th  century  millionaire  who 
came  from  Europe  to  New  Spain  during 
his  youth.  Presumably  of  French  descent. 
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TAXCO  PANORAMA 

The  guardian  towers  and 
glowing  dome  of  Santa  Prisca 
look  down  over  tiled  roofs 
and  balconies. 
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he  settled  in  Taxco  in  1716  and  soon 
afterward  struck  it  rich  in  the  silver  mines. 
Though  he  amassed  three  successive  for¬ 
tunes  during  his  lifetime,  he  lost  them 
all — through  generosity  rather  than  ex¬ 
travagance.  To  de  la  Borda  the  people 
owed  new  roofs,  provisions  in  time  of 
famine,  advanced  labor  conditions,  the 
aqueduct  that  still  spans  the  main  road. 
But  the  philanthropist’s  most  conspicuous 
gift  was  the  parish  church,  dedicated 
in  1759,  on  which  he  spent  millions  of 
pesos.  “God  gives  to  Borda,”  he  said, 
“and  Borda  gives  to  God.” 

After  Borda’s  death  in  1778,  Taxco’s 
boom  days  were  over.  The  little  town 
relaxed  in  isolation  for  over  a  century 
until  the  Pan  American  Highway  opened 
it  to  the  outside  world.  Now  it  is  a 
Mexican  national  monument,  a  tourist 
mecca,  and  an  artist  colony.  But  life 
there  proceeds  at  the  same  leisurely 
tempo.  The  people  go  casually  about 


their  business  unperturbed  by  newcomers. 
And  Taxco  retains  its  timelessness  unvar¬ 
nished  by  modernity. — K.W. 

Antigua  ‘ 

Santiago,  capital  of  Guatemala  for 
nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries,  was  born 
and  died  in  the  throes  of  flood  and  earth¬ 
quake.  When  the  city  rose  again,  it 
was  called  Antigua — Old — for  there  was  a 
new  capital. 

In  September  1541  Dona  Beatrix  de 
Alvarado,  the  widow  of  Guatemala’s  con¬ 
queror  and  governor,  had  been  elected 
to  succeed  him  in  governing  the  kingdom 
of  Guatemala — from  Chiapas,  now  part  of 
Mexico,  south  through  Costa  Rica.  The 

•  The  data  in  this  brief  sketch  are  among  the  innumerable 
fascinating  facts  collected  by  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne, 
a  member  of  the  Guatemalan  Academy  of  History  and 
Geography,  during  her  long  residence  in  Guatemala,  and 
recorded  in  the  invaluable  Four  Keys  to  Guatemala,  by 
Vera  Kelsey  and  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne. 


Photo^rmph  by  EUw  Brown 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LA  MERCED 


Restored  in  part,  the  graceful  fountain  of  colonial  days  is  framed  by  walls  shattered  long  ago  by 

earthquake. 
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very  next  night  a  storm  that  had  mounted 
through  three  days  was  accompanied  by  an 
earthquake,  which  let  loose  waters  from  a 
mountain  lake  upon  Almolonga,  then  the 
capital.  Dona  Beatriz,  her  ladies,  and 
many  other  p>ersons  were  drowned. 

The  survivors  immediately  began  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  site  for  a  new  capital.  Their  choice 
fell  on  the  beautiful  valley  of  Panchoy, 
not  far  away,  upon  which  the  volcanoes 
of  Agua,  Fuego,  and  Acatenango  look 
down.  Here  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  No¬ 
vember  22,  1541,  was  founded  the  city 
later  officially  named  Muy  Noble  y  Muy 
Leal  Ciudad  de  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros 
de  Goathemala — Most  Noble  and  Loyal 
City  of  St.  James  of  the  Knights  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  It  was  a  city  “destined  for  splen¬ 
dor,”  in  the  words  of  one  who  knows  its 
hktory.  Soon  it  took  its  place  with  the 
viceregal  capitals  of  Mexico  City  and  Lima 
as  a  center  of  Spanish  luxury  and  culture. 
Eighty  magnificent  churches,  impressive 
public  buildings,  and  homes  with  every 
refinement  known  in  the  mother  country 
made  it  a  worthy  capital  of  its  large  terri¬ 
tory.  In  time  it  came  to  have  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  a  gay  city, 
and  a  musical  one,  thanks  perhaps  to  St. 
Cecilia.  The  church  bells  rang  in  turn 
for  hours  of  each  day.  There  were  choirs 
in  the  churches  and  music  at  home.  A 
university  made  Santiago  a  focus  of 
learning. 

Of  all  the  famous  men  who  came  and 
went  through  this  crossroads,  only  two  can 
lie  mentioned  here.  The  first  is  Fray 
Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  “the  Apostle  of  the 
Indians,”  who  championed  their  cause 
with  the  King  of  Spain.  In  Guatemala 
his  great  exploit  was  Christianizing,  with 
three  other  priests,  the  fierce  part  of 
the  country  known  as  the  Land  of  War. 
This  the  priests  engaged  to  do  in  five 
years  if  Alvarado  would  prevent  any 
armed  man  from  entering  it  during  that 


period.  They  lived  up  to  their  promise; 
the  Land  of  War  became  the  Land  of  the 
True  Peace. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  residents  of 
Santiago  was  the  conquistador  Bernal  Diaz 
del  Castillo,  who  after  fighting  a  hundred 
nineteen  battles  in  Mexico,  Central  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  Panama,  settled  down  in  Guate-  I 
mala.  Exasperated  at  the  inaccuracies  of  | 
others,  he  finally  turned  author.  At 
seventy  he  started  to  write  his  True  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain  and  Guatemala,  a  ^ 
treasury  of  information.  He  laid  down  ; 
his  pen  in  1576,  after  fourteen  years.  The 
manuscript  is  carefully  preserved  at  Guate-  [ 
mala  City  as  part  of  the  government 
archives. 

Flood,  pestilence,  and  earthquake  be¬ 
sieged  the  city  from  time  to  time.  Dis¬ 
aster  reached  its  climax  in  July  1773  when, 
after  a  warning  shock,  -  the  walls  of 
churches,  palaces,  and  houses — practically  i 
the  whole  city — came  crashing  down. 
Other  severe  shocks  followed  the  same 
year. 

This  was  the  end  of  Santiago  as  the  cap¬ 
ital.  The  seat  of  government  was  moved 
twenty-five  miles  across  the  mountains  to 
the  present  site  of  Guatemala  City. 

But  Santiago,  now  known  as  Antigua 
Guatemala,  or  usually  just  as  Antigua, 
is  far  from  being  a  ghost  town.  Some  of 
its  inhabitants  stayed  when  the  authori¬ 
ties  migrated,  and  so  the  place  again  took 
up  its  life.  Now  a  number  of  Americans 
have  bought  houses  there  because  they 
love  Antigua  and  its  pleasant  climate. 
Excellent  hotels  welcome  the  traveler. 
Practically  all  house  walls  rise  only  one 
story,  flush  from  the  sidewalk,  and  give 
almost  no  clue  through  their  heavy  doors 
and  grilled  windows  to  what  may  lie 
behind.  Some  houses  are  centuries  old, 
with  enormous  rooms,  several  patios,  and 
perhaps  a  dovecote.  Small  cupolas  seen 
rising  here  and  there  over  the  rooftops  arc 
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colonial  chimney  pots,  serving  vast 
kitchens. 

La  Merced,  latest  of  the  great  churches 
to  be  built,  still  stands  in  its  sturdy  way 
not  far  from  the  main  square.  There, 
across  the  luxuriant  trees  and  flowers,  the 
long  Palace  of  the  Captains  General  and 
the  Cabildo  face  each  other,  revived  from 


their  destruction.  The  Indians  hold  their 
market  by  the  towering  arches  of  what 
was  once  the  Jesuit  church,  and  in  another 
ruin  a  weaver  and  his  family  ply  their  old 
trade.  Every  few  blocks  rise  the  remains 
of  some  cloister  or  lofty  house  of  God, 
part  of  the  vaulting,  delicate  moldings, 
and  carved  capitals  still  intact. 


Drawioic  by  I.uia  Jardini  from  B«ndeini'{i  Guia  U*  Ouro  Prato 


Ouro  Preto 

“Under  the  blazing  mountain  sun,  there  is 
a  smiling  simplicity  and  the  charm  of  the 
past  for  those  who  are  sensitive  to  history.” 
So  wrote  a  Brazilian  of  Ouro  Preto, 
which  lies  far  inland  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Bclo  Horizonte, 


the  new’  city  that  superseded  it  in  1897  as 
capital  of  the  State  of  Minas  Gerais. 

Founded  upon  the  local  discovery  of 
gold  in  1698,  Ouro  Preto  reveled  in  riches 
even  before  its  substantial  houses  and 
churches  were  built.  Between  1725  and 
1750  the  greatest  amount  of  gold  was 
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obtained — omo  preto,  the  black,  almost 
pure,  gold  from  which  the  place  took  its 
name.  It  was  in  1733  that  a  great  pro¬ 
cession  took  place.  Fame,  who  led  the 
dancers,  is  reported  to  have  worn  a 
headdress  of  diamond  flowers  with  a 
cluster  of  plumes.  On  her  breast  wtis 
embroidery  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
with  a  raised  brooch  of  diamonds;  her 
white  silk  robe  was  covered  with  gold 
flowers  and  from  the  sides  sprang  wings 
of  white  feathers  touched  with  gold  leaf. 

In  1738  the  city  began  to  build  its 
Governors’  Palace  (now  the  School  of 
Mines)  with  the  hard  stone  from  a  nearby 
mountain,  and  went  on  to  devote  its 
wealth  to  the  thirteen  fine  churches  that 
crown  its  hills,  to  its  famous  wall  fountains, 
to  its  solid  and  ornamental  bridges,  and 
to  its  dignified  homes.  But  the  city  is 
far  from  having  the  icy  regularity  that 
blocks  of  stone  sometime  imply.  Its 
streets  wind  about  the  hills,  its  church 
towers  are  often  round,  at  least  one 
church  has  a  curved  fagade.  The  archi¬ 
tecture  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Portuguese 
baroque,  simple,  but  with  many  gracious 
curves.  Churches  and  houses  alike  are 
set  about  w'ith  the  green  of  palms,  bananas, 
and  orange  and  coffee  trees;  roses  overflow 
the  walls. 

For  the  beauty  of  many  of  its  church 
interiors  Ouro  Preto  is  indebted  to  a 
famous  son,  the  sculptor  and  architect 
Antonio  Francisco  Lisbda,  generally  called 
O  Aleijadinho* — The  Little  Cripple.  His 
father  was  a  Portuguese  architect,  his 
mother  a  slave.  For  nearly  half  of  his 
eighty-four  years  he  suffered  agonizingly 
with  a  disease  that  caused  the  loss  of  his 
toes  and  almost  all  his  fingers.  He 
toiled  painfully  with  a  chisel  strapped 
to  his  wrist,  assisted  by  three  devoted 
slaves  with  whom  he  divided  his  wages. 

*  Pronounced  Ah-lay-jah-deen-yo  {the  j  is  like  z  in 
azure.) 


The  soft  gray  soapstone  of  the  locality 
was  easy  to  work,  and  in  this  and  in  other 
material  he  carved  graceful  fonts,  deco¬ 
rations  for  church  doorways,  and  many 
altars.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  saints, 
prophets,  flowers,  fruit,  and  foliage  came 
from  his  hand.  One  entire  church  is 
said  to  Ije  his  design.  Other  towns  in 
Minas  Gerais  also  boast  his  work,  but 
he  never  left  the  Province.  He  died  in  i. 
1814.  “All  his  work  has  a  sanity,  robust¬ 
ness,  and  dignity  such  as  no  other  Brazilian 
artist  has  showed,”  says  Manuel  Bandeira. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  century  after  Ouro 
Preto’s  gold  was  first  discovered  it  began 
to  run  out.  Not  so  the  spirit  of  its  citizens. 
Jose  Joaquim  Maia,  a  young  Brazilian, 
approached  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Minis¬ 
ter  to  France,  for  encouragement  in 
founding  a  republic,  writing  him:  “Wc 
have  decided  to  follow  the  striking  example 
which  you  have  just  set  us,  and  therefore 
to  break  our  chains  and  renew  our  liberty.” 
Maia  transmitted  some  of  his  enthusiasm 
to  his  friends  in  Ouro  Preto  and  in  1789 
they  set  themselves  to  plot  the  overthrow 
of  the  government,  showing  their  spiritual 
kinship  with  the  patriots  of  Williamsburg. 
The  plot  was  discovered,  the  conspirators 
arrested.  Tiradentes,  the  leader,  was  exe¬ 
cuted;  he  is  now  a  national  hero.  Like 
O  Aleijadinho,  he  wcis  a  son  of  Ouro 
Preto.  The  others,  including  Tomas  An¬ 
tonio  Gonzaga,  were  severely  punished. 
The  arrest  took  place  just  a  week  before 
Gonzaga,  a  magistrate  and  also  a  poet, 
was  to  have  married  the  lovely  Marilia,  to 
whom  he  had  written  some  delightful 
lyrics.  He  died  in  exile  in  distant  Mozam¬ 
bique. 

Marilia’s  name  was  given  to  a  bridge  on 
which  her  suitor  had  been  accustomed  to 
linger  at  sunset.  On  the  benches  within 
its  curved  sides  many  other  swains  have 
doubtless  tarried,  repeating  to  themselves 
the  musical  words  in  which  Tomis  An- 
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t6nio  told  his  sweetheart  that  the  sight  of 
her  made  his  heart  stand  still. 


Popayan 


in 


Between  the  central  and  western  of  the 
three  mountain  ranges  that  run  north  and 
south  through  Colombia  lies  the  beautiful 
Cauca  Valley,  eight  hundred  miles  of  rich 
soil  and  flourishing  crops.  At  the  southern 
end  of  this  valley,  near  the  headwaters  of 
the  Cauca  River,  is  the  city  of  Popayan. 
Its  square  blocks  of  low  buildings,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  churches,  form  an  even 
checkerboard  of  town  set  in  a  gently 
rolling  countryside  of  green. 

There  is  an  air  of  dignity  about  Popayan, 
which  is  so  steeped  in  tradition  that  it 
seems  to  hold  itself  aloof  from  modern 
life.  Yet  closer  inspection  reveals  such 
distinctly  modern  touches  as  consumers’ 
cooperatives.  Mellowed  by  age,  the  town 
exhales  an  atmosphere  of  contentment  that 
is  spiritually  refreshing. 

Men  on  horseback  still  ride  through  its 
tranquil  streets  past  flower-filled  balconies. 
Richly  grilled  facades  hide  sparkling 
fountains  and  sunlit  patios.  And  the 
peaceful  plazas  seem  far  removed  from  an 
atomic  age.  Popayan’s  quiet  beauty  is 
also  found  in  the  ancient  University  of 
Cauca,  a  seat  of  modern  learning,  and  in 
its  old  churches.  The  bells  of  one — 
San  Francisco — are  known  as  “the  voice  of 
Popayan.” 

In  spite  of  a  latitude  of  two  degrees, 
Popayan  and  the  fields  around  it  are 
forever  cool  and  fresh,  like  a  pleasant  day 
in  early  May,  since  the  valley  here  is 
nearly  a  mile  high.  But  Popayan  is  not 
famous  for  its  balmy  air  and  splendid 
sunsets,  nor  for  its  short  sharp  thunder¬ 
storms.  Popayan  is  a  city  of  history. 

That  history  is  a  long  one,  for  Popayan 
is  one  of  Colombia’s  four  oldest  cities, 
older  even  than  Bogota.  Seventy-one 


years  before  the  first  boatload  of  English¬ 
men  landed  at  Jamestowm,  a  little  band  of 
Spanish  explorers  under  Sebastian  Moyano 
de  Belalcazar  halted  in  thb  lovely  valley. 
There  they  founded  in  1536  the  settlement 
which  grew  into  the  city  of  Popayan.  The 
adventurous  Spaniards  were  making  their 
way  overland  from  Pizarro’s  headquarters 
in  Peru.  In  the  course  of  their  laborious 
journey  through  difficult  country  they  had 
already  established  the  beginnings  of 
Quito  and  Guayaquil  in  what  is  now 
Ecuador,  and  Cali  in  Colombia. 

Belalcazar  liked  Popayan  best  of  all 
these  new  places,  and  built  himself  a  house 
there.  But  Belalcazar  was  not  a  stay-at- 
home.  Two  years  later  we  find  him 
leading  another  expedition  out  of  Peru. 
This  time  he  went  even  farther  north, 
looking  for  El  Dorado,  the  fabulous  golden 
man  so  many  Indian  tribes  had  been 
telling  him  about.  On  this  second  and 
longer  expedition,  Belalcazar  pushed  ahead 
to  the  north  and  east  and  climbed  up  to  a 
high  plateau  in  the  central  range  of  the 
Andes.  There  in  1539  he  came  upon  a 


Photocr»ph  by  Ksthleen  Walker 


A  TWO-LEVEL  STREET  IN  POPAYAN 
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BELALCAZAR 

The  Spanish  conquistador  looks  down  in  bronze 
upon  the  city  of  Popayiin,  which  he  founded  in 
1536. 

little  colony  of  Spaniards.  Gonzalo 
Jim6nez  de  Quesada  and  his  men  had 
come  down  from  the  north  the  year  before, 
and  had  set  up  the  village  which  later 
became  Colombia’s  capital  city,  Santa  Fe 
de  Bogota. 

Belalcizar  was  a  few  months  too  late  to 
have  the  honor  of  founding  Bogota.  But 
at  Popayan  he  had  no  rival,  and  there  he 
now  looks  down,  day  and  night,  upon  his 
city  of  history.  Sharply  silhouetted  against 
the  clear  tropical  sky,  high  on  a  hill  at 
the  edge  of  the  quiet  town,  is  a  large  eques¬ 
trian  statue  of  the  great  explorer,  done  in 
bronze  by  Vitorio  Macho. 

The  village  that  Belalcazar  had  founded 
soon  grew  into  a  place  of  importance. 


Through  colonial  days  it  was  a  flourishmg 
station  on  the  overland  trade  route  from 
the  Caribbean  port  of  Cartagena  south¬ 
ward  to  centers  of  wealth  in  Ecuador  and 
Peru.  Many  Spanish  settlers  came  to  this 
far-off  valley  to  found  their  homes.  Their 
descendants  are  proud  of  their  mahogany 
and  tortoise-shell  heirlooms  and  their 
centuries-old  churches  with  images  decked 
in  jewels  and  gold.  But  even  more  they 
are  proud  of  the  men  who  have  gone  forth 
from  those  peaceful  home  patios. 

Out  of  this  one  small  city,  scarcely  larger 
than  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  or 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  have  come  scores  of 
Colombia’s  greatest  leaders.  Camilo  To¬ 
rres,  martyr  hero  of  the  struggle  for  inde-  * 
piendence,  came  from  Popayan.  So  did  ^ 
Francisco  Jose  de  Caldas,  astronomer  and  i 
botanist,  who  did  so  much  to  promote  the 
study  of  Colombia’s  natural  history  before  * 
he  too  was  shot  for  his  patriotic  activities. 
Seven  of  the  nation’s  presidents,  and  many 
more  bishops,  orators,  and  generals,  were 
bred  in  Popayan. 

Literary  men  almost  without  number 
have  gone  to  Bogota  or  to  foreign  capitals 
to  shed  glory  upon  this  secluded  highland 
town.  One  of  the  most  widely  known 
was  Cuillermo  Valencia,  poet,  scholar, 
and  diplomat,  whose  death  in  1943  was 
mourned  by  many  thousands  of  Colom¬ 
bians  and  by  other  thousands  abroad. 
Cuillermo  Valencia  is  still  a  vivid  presence 
in  his  native  city,  where  his  home  is  kept 
open  as  a  memorial — a  wide  two-story 
house  furnished  in  the  ample  old  Spanish 
style,  with  every  wall  and  table  adding 
something  to  the  story  of  a  long  and 
fruitful  life. 


k 


The  Philatelic  Exhibition 


Public  recognition  of  the  magnitude  of 
stamp  collecting  as  a  cultural  hobby  and  as 
a  business  was  dramatically  demonstrated 
at  the  Centenary  International  Philatelic 
Exhibition.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  visited  the  three  exhibition 
floors  of  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New 
York  City  during  the  nine-day  session 
May  17-25.  They  viewed  stamp  gems 
with  an  estimated  catalogue  value  exceed- 
!  ing  fifty  million  dollars. 

The  occasion  was  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  first  United  States  adhesive 
■  postage  stamps  issued  in  1847.  The 
centenary  of  the  first  stamps  of  Great 
I  Britain  and  Brazil,  issued  in  1840  and  1843 
respectively,  occurred  during  the  years  of 
the  recent  World  War.  The  celebration 
of  the  three  historic  events  was  therefore 


merged  into  one  gigantic  demonstration  in 
which  the  stamps  of  Latin  America  played 
a  prominent  part. 

The  Philatelic  Section  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  prepared  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  288  specially  designed  display 
sheets.  Early  and  late  issues  of  all  the 
twenty-one  Governments  were  represented. 
Each  sheet  carried  annotations  giving 
either  the  cultural  background  of  the 
pictures  shown  on  the  stamps,  or  technical 
philatelic  data.  The  display  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  some  outstanding  items  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Union  by  private  collectors, 
including  Morton  O.  Cooper,  Walter  S. 
Fishel,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Hennan,  Robert 
Mitchel,  Saul  Newbury,  and  Howard  A. 
Robinette. 

In  the  Pan  American  Union  display 
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many  stamps  of  spiecial  significance  show¬ 
ing  the  interlocking  of  hemispheric  inter¬ 
ests  and  the  Inter-American  System  were 
given  prominence.  Topical  showings  of 
animals,  national  agricultural  products, 
industries,  religious  culture,  and  Red 
Cross  activities  of  the  several  countries 
attracted  wide  attention. 

Publicity  was  also  given  to  the  Phila¬ 
telic  Service  offered  by  the  Union.  This 
was  begun  in  1940  when  fifteen  different 
Governments  commemorated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
through  the  issuance  of  special  postage 
stamps.  The  availability  of  these  issues 
through  the  Union  gave  rise  to  a  broad 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  philatelic 
public  for  a  more  comprehensive  service. 
To  meet  this  demand  all  of  the  member 
Governments  were  invited  to  send  allot¬ 
ments  of  their  new  postal  issues  to  the 
newly  established  Philatelic  Section  in 
W'^ashington  for  sale  at  face  value  to 


RECOGNITION  AWARD 

Haviland  plate  received  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  for  participating  in  the  Centenary  Inter¬ 
national  Philatelic  Exhibition.  It  shows  the  New 
York  skyline  and  replicas  of  the  5-  and  10-cent 
1847’s  flanking  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  New  York  seal  at  the  bottom. 


collectors  and  dealers.  The  announced 
plan  met  with  high  acclaim  in  the  United 
States,  and  several  member  Governments 
have  since  given  it  their  whole-hearted 
support.  Others  have  intermittently  fur¬ 
nished  issues.  Sales  of  the  stamps  re¬ 
ceived  and  of  publications  on  their 
cultural  subject  matter  have  shown  a 
remarkable  advance.  The  opportunity 
to  purchase  stamps  of  several  governments 
in  a  single  order  with  one  remittance  has 
constantly  increased  the  public  demand 
for  more  Latin  American  postal  issues 
and  associated  publicity.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  Section  are  unlimited  once  all 
the  member  Governments  participate. 

Interest  in  Latin  American  stamps  was 
patent  in  the  large  number  of  people 
who  paused  to  study  the  Pan  American 
Exhibit  at  the  Centenary  Exhibition. 
Albert  F.  Kunze,  Chief  of  the  Union’s 
Philatelic  Section,  was  kept  busy  answer¬ 
ing  questions  on  many  national  subjects 
suggested  by  the  stamp  designs,  including 
tourist  attractions,  agriculture,  business 
investments,  imports,  scholastic  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  other  practical  topics  which 
at  first  glance  appeared  to  have  little  if 
any  connection  with  philately.  The 
Union’s  representative  addressed  audi¬ 
ences  on  Latin  American  historical  and 
cultural  subjects  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  on  several 
occasions.  The  celebration,  attended  by 
philatelic  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  many  countries 
overseas,  afforded  him  many  excellent 
opportunities  to  meet  official  foreign 
government  delegates,  dealers,  and  collect¬ 
ors  and  discuss  with  them  plans  for 
broadening  the  philatelic  service  of  the 
Union. 

In  recognition  of  its  participation  in 
the  Centenary  Celebration,  the  Pan 
American  Union  received  one  of  the 
special  plates  awarded  at  the  exhibition. 


Women  of  the  Americas 

Notes  from  the  Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


Colombia 

The  Women’s  Union  of  Colombia,  together 
with  the  Department  of  Cultural  Exten¬ 
sion,  has  begun  a  series  of  women’s  con¬ 
ferences  to  instruct  and  interest  women  in 
their  problems  and  rights.  Senora  Maria 
Currea  de  Aya,  Colombian  delegate  to 
the  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
and  President  of  the  Women’s  Union, 
informs  us  of  the  success  of  these  meetings. 
At  the  second  one  she  touched  on  subjects 
related  to  our  organization.  She  also 
stressed  the  need  for  Colombia  to  put 
itself  in  tune  with  other  countries  which 
have  granted  political  rights  to  women  in 
accordance  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


The  date  for  the  Second  International 
Congress  of  Women  Lawyers  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  has  been  postponed 
to  November  18-20  of  this  year. 

This  Congress  was  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peruvian  Federation  of 
Women  Lawyers.  The  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  comprises  the  following:  Dr.  Susana 
Solano,  President;  Dr.  Rosa  D.  Perez 
Liendo,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Virginia  Le6n 
de  Izaguirre,  Treasurer;  Dr.  Sara  Maria 
Swchez  and  Dr.  Raquel  Guerra  Tavara, 
Secretaries;  Dr.  Laura  Caller,  Public 
Relations  Officer;  and  Dr.  Matilde  Perez 
Palacio,  Dr.  Carmcla  Aguilar,  and  Dr. 
Manuela  Neyra,  Coordinators. 

The  topics  to  be  considered  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  are:  constitutional  law;  the  political 
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rights  of  women;  administrative  law;  post¬ 
war  problems;  civil  and  procedural  law; 
commercial  law;  laws  affecting  working 
women  and  children;  the  economic  equal¬ 
ity  of  women;  reclamation  of  prostitutes; 
immigration,  nationality,  and  citizenship; 
social  security;  comparative  law;  and  legis¬ 
lation  on  children  and  education. 


For  years  the  Women’s  Civil  Defense  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Cuba,  part  of  the  Ministry  of 
National  Defense,  has  rendered  homage  to 
the  country’s  outstanding  women  on  the 
patriotic  anniversary  May  20.  This  year 
it  offered  tribute  to  the  illustrious  Ana 
Betancourt  de  Mora  and  published  an 
interesting  pamphlet  containing  an  outline 
of  her  life.  Besides  being  a  great  patriot, 
Ana  Betancourt  was  a  famous  pioneer  of 
feminism.  In  advance  of  her  times,  on 
April  10,  1869,  she  asked  the  Assembly  of 
Gu4imaro  to  grant  political  rights  to 


United  States 

The  General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  of  which  Mrs.  LaFell  Dickinson  was 
the  outgoing  President,  held  its  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York 
from  June  23  to  June  28  of  this  year. 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Senorita 
Minerva  Bernardino,  Chairman  of  the 
Inter- American  Commission  of  Women, 
were  guests  of  honor  of  the  Federation  on 
the  evening  of  June  24. 


Pan  American  Union  Notes 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 


August  15,  1947,  for  the  opening  session 
of  this  conference,  to  be  held  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  has  requested  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 
issue  the  corresponding  invitations  to 
other  American  Governments. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
the  Governing  Board,  after  its  meeting  on 
June  27,  1947,  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  members  of  the  Union  three  funda¬ 
mental  points,  selected  on  the  basis  of  the 
eight  projects  submitted  by  different 
governments,  and  was  to  consider  later 
the  instructions  sent  to  the  respective 
delegates.  These  projects,  with  an  anal¬ 
ysis  and  a  comparative  compilation, 
appeared  in  a  volume  issued  last  year  by 
the  Pan  American  Union. 


Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Continental  Peace  and 
Security 

Part  II  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec,  drawn 
up  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1945  and  signed  by  all  the 
.\merican  republics,  recommends  “that 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  threats  or  acts 
of  aggression  against  any  American  repub¬ 
lic  following  the  establishment  of  peace, 
the  Governments  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics  consider  the  conclusion,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  constitutional  processes, 
of  a  treaty  whereby  such  threats  or  acts 
may  be  met  .  . 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  fixed 


SCENE  OF  PENDING  CONFERENCE 

Delegates  will  gather  in  the  Brazilian  capital  on  August  1 5  to  discuss  hemisphere  defense. 
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Pan  American  Mews 


President  Dutra  of  Brazil  meets 
his  neighbors 


President  Dutra  of  Brazil  recently  held 
historic  frontier  meetings  with  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  neighboring  countries  to  the 
south. 

On  May  21  of  this  year  President  Dutra 
met  President  Peron  of  Argentina  at  the 
international  bridge  between  Uruguaiana. 
Brazil  and  Paso  de  los  Libres,  Argentina, 
and  in  a  colorful  ceremony  the  two  Presi¬ 
dents  officially  opened  the  bridge.*  Eight 
battalions  of  fusiliers  of  the  Brazilian 
Army  stood  at  attention  at  the  Argentine 
end  of  the  bridge  and  the  Fourth  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  Argentine  Army  stood  at 
the  Brazilian  end.  After  the  playing  of 
the  national  anthems  of  both  countries, 
Presidents  Peron  and  Dutra,  each  escorted 
by  troops  from  the  other’s  country,  walked 
to  the  center  of  the  bridge  and  cut  the 
tape  stretched  across  it.  They  then  re¬ 
leased  1500  pigeons  painted  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  and  Brazilian  colors.  A  tablet  com¬ 
memorating  the  opening  was  unveiled. 
Later  in  the  day  the  Presidents  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  auditorium  being  given 
to  the  city  of  Paso  de  los  Libres  by  Brazil 
and  opened  the  playground  that  is  being 
given  to  the  city  of  Uruguaiana  by 
Argentina. 

During  the  course  of  their  meeting  the 
Presidents  discussed  the  regulation  of  trade 
over  the  international  bridge,  the  Salto 
Grande  water-power  projects  and  the 
power-producing  and  tourist-attracting 
possibilities  of  Iguazu  Falls. 

On  the  morning  of  May  22  President 
Dutra  went  to  Artigas,  Uruguay  to  meet 


that  country’s  new  President,  Dr.  Tomas 
Berreta.  The  next  day  Presidents  Dutra 
and  Berreta  went  to  the  temporary  bridge 
that  links  Brazil  and  Uruguay  over  the 
Quarai  River  and  signed  an  agreement 
providing  for  a  permanent  international 
bridge  at  that  site.  In  a  discourse  delivered 
in  Artigas.  President  Dutra  said:  “Over 
the  waters  of  the  Quarai  we  are  going  to 
build  what  we  could  call  a  new  bridge  of 
friendship.  In  future  days  other  men  will 
cross  this  frontier,  and  will  remember  that 
in  May  1947  we  met  here  not  so  much  to 
connect  the  banks  of  a  common  river,  as 
to  symbolize  in  stone  our  common  ideals  erf 
cooperation  and  of  g(X)d  neighborliness.' 


Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 
meeting 


>  The  bridge  was  unofficially  opened  to  traffic  in  October 
1945.  See  Buli.etin  February  1946,  p.  100. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Directing 
Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Organization  held  its  first  biennial  meeting 
in  VV’ashington,  from  April  28  to  May  3 
1947.  The  coimtries  chosen  by  the  Xll 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  at 
Caracas  to  form  the  present  Executivt 
Committee  were  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  The  following  representatives  at 
tended  the  meeting:  for  Argentina,  Dr. 
Alberto  Zwanck;  for  Brazil,  Dr.  Heitor 
Fr6es;  for  Chile,  Dr.  Nacianceno  Romero; 
for  Cuba,  Dr.  Pedro  Nogueira;  for  Mexico 
Dr.  Miguel  E.  Bustamante;  and  for  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran  (alter 
nates.  Dr.  James  A.  Doull  and  Dr.  L.  L 
Williams,  Jr.).  The  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Bureau  was  represented  by  Dr.  Fred 
L.  Soper,  Director;  Dr.  John  R.  Murdock, 
Assistant  Director;  and  Dr.  O.  Vargas, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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In  addition  to  the  opening  and  closing 
sessions,  eight  plenary  meetings  were  held. 
Dr.  Thomas  Parran  was  elected  Chairman; 
Dr.  Alberto  Zwanck,  Vice-Chairman;  and 
Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper,  Secretary.  Two 
working  subcommittees  were  appointed, 
one  to  study  the  finances  and  budget  of 
the  Bureau  and  one  to  draft  a  new 
constitution. 

In  its  final  report,  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  the  member 
governments  duly  authorize  their  respec¬ 
tive  delegates  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Directing  Council  to  be  held  in  Buenos 
.\ires  during  the  last  half  of  September 
1947  to  sign  the  new  constitution  and 
approve  an  increase  in  the  quotas  from 
the  present  rate  of  $0.40  to  $1.00  per 
thousand  inhabitants.  Other  recommen¬ 
dations  were  that  immediate  attention  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  obtaining  suitable 
quarters  for  the  Bureau;  that  the  program 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Directing  Council 
include  the  relations  of  the  Sanitary  Bureau 
with  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
revision  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Code;  and  that  Canada  be  invited  to  send 
a  representative  to  the  Directing  Council 
meeting.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the 
name  “Pan  American  Sanitary  Organi¬ 
zation”  be  changed  to  “Pan  American 
Health  Organization,”  and  the  name 
“Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference”  to 
“Pan  American  Health  Conference,”  the 
name  “Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau” 
being  retained. 

The  Directing  Council  will  be  composed 
of  a  delegate  from  each  of  the  American 
nations. 

Communist  Party  outlawed  in 
Brazil 

Brazil’s  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal, 
which  supervises  elections  and  political 
parties,  handed  down  a  momentous  de¬ 


cision  on  May  7,  1947.  By  a  vote  of 
three  to  two  it  declared  the  Communist 
Party  to  be  illegal  in  Brazil.  “The 
Communist  doctrine  is  absolutely  con¬ 
trary  to  the  concept  of  democracy  set 
forth  in  the  Brazilian  Constitution,” 
said  Justice  Candido  Lobo,  when  voting 
in  favor  of  outlawing  the  Party. 

The  decision  is  particularly  significant 
because  the  Communist  Party  in  Brazil 
was  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere;  in  elections  held  since  the 
Party  regained  legal  status  in  1945, 
Communists  have  won  eighteen  seats  in 
the  national  Congress,  eighteen  seats  in 
the  City  Council  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
sixty  seats  in  state  legislatures. 

Simultaneously  with  the  announcement 
of  the  Tribunal’s  decision.  President 
Dutra  ordered  a  six-month  suspension  of 
the  Communist-supported  Brazilian 
Workers  Confederation  and  all  labor 
unions  connected  with  it,  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  causing  friction  and 
disorder  among  the  workers  and  cutting 
down  their  output.  Government  inter- 
ventors  will  administer  these  unions  until 
new  labor  elections  are  held. 

On  May  9  Brazilian  police  reported 
that  the  taking  over  of  about  5,000  Red 
Party  headquarters,  branch  offices,  and 
cells  had  been  completed  without  incident. 
Luis  Carlos  Prestes,  the  Party’s  Secretary 
General,  announced  that  the  Party  will 
appeal  the  decision  to  the  nation’s  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Revised  Dominican  Constitution 

The  new  constitution  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial 
early  this  year  is  without  major  changes. 

One  new  feature  is  that  the  president 
must  have  resided  in  the  country  for  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  his 
election  rather  than  for  an  aggregate  of 
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twenty  years,  but  election  to  a  five-year 
term  by  direct  vote  remains  unchanged. 

The  president  is  also  given  the  right  to 
suspend  excise  taxes  established  by  munici¬ 
pal  governments  when  they  are  not  in 
keeping  with  the  general  economy  of  the 
country.  One  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace,  instead  of  mayors,  is  named  for 
each  community  by  the  Senate  rather  than 
by  the  President,  but  these  justices  are 
subject  to  transfer  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  monetary  structure  is  enlarged  in 
this  revised  document  which  gives  the 
right  to  mint  money  to  a  single,  autono¬ 
mous  agency.  Its  capital  is  the  propierty 
of  the  State,  and  its  currency  must  always 
lie  fully  backed  by  gold  and  other  real 
security,  in  the  proportion  provided  for 
under  the  law  and  with  unlimited  liability 
of  the  State.  The  circulation  of  foreign 
money  will  continue  to  be  controlled  by 
law,  and  the  above-mentioned  agency  will 
circulate  coins  only  in  replacement  of  an 
equivalent  amount  in  notes.  The  same 
agency  will  lie  charged  with  the  regulation 
of  the  monetary  and  banking  system  of  the 
nation,  its  governing  body  to  be  a  Mone¬ 
tary  Commission,  the  members  of  which 
will  be  designated  and  can  only  be  removed 
in  accordance  with  the  law.  All  changes 
in  the  legal  aspects  of  currency  or  banking 
require  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  both  houses,  unless  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Executive  Power  at  the 
request  of  the  Monetary  Commission  or 
with  a  favorable  vote  of  this  lx)dy.  The 
former  clause  prohibiting  the  appearance 
of  the  likeness  of  any  person  on  legal 
tender  has  lieen  omitted. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  join 
in  fight  against  foot-and-mouth 
disease 

With  the  approval  late  in  March  of  an 
initial  $9,000,000  appropriation  for  con¬ 


trol  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  and  rinderpest,  the  United  States 
entered  in  earnest  upon  a  program  of 
mutual  aid  with  Mexico  to  save  the  Mexi-  | 
can  cattle  industry  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  the  United  States. 

Oscar  Flores,  Mexican  Under  Secretary 
of  Animal  Industry,  is  director  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  Dr.  M.  S.  Shahan  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  co-director. 
An  administrative  board  is  made  up  of 
three  Mexican  and  three  United  States  ; 
members,  and  technical  experts  from  both  ^ 
countries  are  actively  participating  in  the 
campaign. 

The  current  epidemic  is  believed  to  have  : 
started  in  Veracruz  in  November  of  last 
year,  but  before  it  was  accurately  diag-  ' 
nosed  the  disease  had  spread  into  eight  ; 
Mexican  States.  The  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  immediately  divided  the  country  in¬ 
to  three  zones.  The  first  zone  took  in  all  ; 
known  cases  of  the  disease,  while  the  sec-  s 
ond  acted  as  a  buffer  area.  The  third 
zone  wzis  completely  free  from  the  disease. 
Infected  or  exposed  animals  in  the  lint 
two  zones  were  to  be  destroyed  and  the 
owners  compensated,  but  the  great  num¬ 
ber  in  this  clcissification  made  impossible 
such  action. 

Thus,  after  a  survey  had  been  made  at 
the  request  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
the  Mexican-United  States  Agricultural  |i 
Commission  met  in  Washington  early  in 
March,  and  the  necessity  for  joint  action 
was  made  clear.  At  this  meeting,  the 
structure  of  the  joint  office  was  determined, 
and,  at  a  later  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  i 
the  two  countries  should  approximately  F 
halve  the  costs  involved.  f 

The  fact  that  the  disease  had  gained  a  | 
substantial  foothold  before  it  was  correctly  ■ 
diagnosed  plus  the  technical  aspects  dl 
slaughtering  and  burying  large  numbcn 
of  cattle  as  well  as  disinfecting  the  tenv. 
tory  have  made  the  task  of  the  joint  offkt  I 
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th  extremely  difficult.  The  very  nature  of 
ates  the  disease,  since  the  virus  maintains  a  pro- 
I  of  longed  virulence,  is  a  severe  handicap; 
exi-  furthermore,  there  are  many  potential 
the  agents  of  transmission.  The  difficulty  of 
ites.  controlling  wild  animals,  such  as  deer  and 
tary  pigs,  which  are  susceptible  to  the  disease 
iroj-  is  an  added  hazard. 

.  S.  As  a  further  blow  to  Mexican  agricul- 

:tor.  ture,  already  disrupted  in  the  dairy  and 

3  of  meat  industries,  large  numbers  of  oxen 
ates  which  are  the  chief  factor  in  land  cultiva- 
x)th  tion  have  had  to  be  destroyed  because  of 
the  the  infection.  These  have  in  some  degree, 
however,  been  replaced  by  mules, 
lave  In  approximately  the  first  four  months 
last  of  the  known  existence  in  Mexico  of  the 
liag-  foot-and-mouth  disease,  about  93,000  ani- 
;ight  mals  of  all  types  were  destroyed,  and  the 
'em-  rate  of  slaughter  is  being  increasingly 
y  in-  stepped  up. 

n  all  The  current  strategy  is  first  to  mop  up 
sec-  the  scattered  centers  of  infection  outside 
third  :  the  main  zone  so  as  to  prevent  further 
ease.  ;  spread  of  the  disease  and  then  to  marshal 
first  all  forces  for  a  concentrated  attack  on  its 
1  the  main  stronghold. — B.  J.  D. 
lum- 

^  Income  tax  in  Costa  Rica 

de  at  For  the  first  time  this  year  all  citizens  and 
nent,  enterprises  of  Costa  Rica  earning  over 
itural  I  5,000  colones  *  gross  are  subject  to  a 
•ly  in  *  graduated  income  tax.  The  tax  is  levied 
iction  on  net  income,  from  whatever  source,  in  an 
,  the  *  ascending  scale:  from  1  p>ercent  on  any 
lined,  amount  up  to  1,000  colones,  to  5  percent 
1  that  on  15,000  colones,  to  15  percent  on  every- 
lately  thing  over  500,000.  Net  income  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  lie  gross  less  overhead,  deprecia- 
ned  a  tion,  insurance,  bad  debts,  and  Ixmuses. 
Teeth  Not  subject  to  taxation  are  cash  inheri- 
cts  ofl  tances,  insurance  lienefits,  lottery  win- 
mben  nings,  and  income  from  sale  of  property 
terrv  at  a  loss.  The  following  are  totally  ex- 
:  offict  •  1  colon  equals  SO.T7  U.  S,  cy. 


empted:  the  Treasury,  national  banks. 
Social  Security  Fund,  municipalities,  dip¬ 
lomatic  and  consular  officials.  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  officially  recognized  labor 
unions,  charitable  institutions,  schools,  and 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Anti-inflation  measures  in  Brazil 

Large  amounts  of  paper  money  were  issued 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Getulio  Vargas  and  the  resulting  excess  of 
circulating  currency  in  Brazil  has  loomed 
large  among  the  causes  of  the  alarming 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Senhor  Correa  e 
Castro,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  is  taking 
a  very  direct  means  of  getting  rid  of  some 
of  this  money.  He  recently  supervised  in 
person  the  incineration  of  100,000,000 
cruzeiros  and  declared  that  he  intends  to 
have  a  like  amount  destroyed  each  month. 

Another  important  step  in  the  anti¬ 
inflation  campaign  was  a  decree  issued 
early  in  April  requiring  imfxjrt  licenses  on 
certain  articles  that  are  regarded  as  non- 
essential.  This  restriction  is  intended  to 
result  in  the  importation  of  more  raw 
materials  and  equipment  that  will  promote 
the  development  of  the  country’s  domestic 
industries,  thus  increasing  the  supply  of 
moderately-priced  goods.  Commodities 
now  requiring  import  licenses  include  such 
items  as  precious  stones,  art  objects, 
jewelry,  perfumes,  toilet  articles,  shoes, 
wallets,  purses,  and  hats. 

Agricultural  development  in  Ecuador 

Alarmed  at  the  decline  in  cotton  produc¬ 
tion  during  recent  years,  the  Exuadorean 
Ministry  of  Economy  is  taking  steps  to 
revitalize  the  cultivation  of  this  important 
crop,  which  was  once  a  flourishing  product 
in  the  nation’s  economy.  The  Ministry 
has  established  a  General  Cxjmmittee  of 
Agricultural  Development  in  the  Province 
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of  Manabi,  where  more  than  ninety  per 
cent  of  Ecuador’s  cotton  is  grown. 

For  almost  a  century,  cotton  was  raised 
on  a  limited  scale  to  supply  only  household 
needs.  But  in  1930  it  began  to  assume 
importance  as  a  major  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct.  By  1939,  Manabi  produced  around 
200,000  quintals  of  the  fiber,  supplying 
local  textile  factories,  with  enough  left  over 
for  export.  However,  from  the  lieginning, 
production  was  badly  organized.  Because 
of  the  absence  of  disease-control  and  the 
lack  of  scientific  methods,  in  1940  produc¬ 
tion  Ijegan  to  fall  off.  Though  the  area 
under  cultivation  has  not  decreased,  a 
hectare  that  formerly  yielded  15  quintals 
now  yields  scarcely  four  quintals.  This 
year’s  total  production  is  expected  to 
reach  a  new'  low  of  100,000  quintals. 

A  second  phase  of  the  Ministry  of 
Economy’s  agricultural  development 
project  in  Manabi  will  focus  on  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  plants  to  provide  vegetable  oils 
for  export.  Manabi  offers  splendid  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  for  cultivation  of  palm- 
nuts,  sesame,  peanuts,  etc.  According  to 
the  Ministry’s  estimates,  this  province  can 
easily  produce  vegetable  oil  products  at 
the  rate  of  500,000  quintals  annually. 
Extensive  road  construction  throughout 
Manabi  Province  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
plans.  The  Government  also  hopes  to 
bring  foreign  agricultural  experts  to  Ecua¬ 
dor  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Manabi  farmers. 

The  new  committee,  which  will  promote 
the  development  of  scientific  agriculture 
by  all  possilile  means,  will  lx:  compiosed 
of  seven  memlx:rs:  the  President  of  the 
Society  of  Agricultural  Centers,  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Director  of  Agriculture,  the  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Manabi,  a 
representative  of  the  National  Irrigation 
Fund,  the  Manager  of  the  Portoviejo 
Cotton  Cooperative,  and  two  agriculturists 
apfxjinted  by  the  Ministry  of  Economy. 


Agriculture  in  Central  America — 
recent  developments 

The  small  farmer  is  the  backbone  of  El 
Salvador’s  essentially  agricultural  econo¬ 
my.  For  top  production  he  must  have 
up-to-date  equipment  and  must  know  how¬ 
to  use  it. 

This  was  the  reasoning  of  the  country’s 
Congress  in  decreeing,  in  December  of  last 
year,  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  buy 
machinery  and  fertilizers  and  make  them 
available  to  small  land-holders.  Fertilizer 
is  to  be  sold  at  cost,  machinery  rented  or 
sold  for  cash  or  on  short-term  credit. 
Instruction  in  scientific  methods  by  Minis¬ 
try  representatives  goes  with  every  pur¬ 
chase. 

Experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  temper¬ 
ate-zone  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  apples,  and 
seedless  oranges,  are  the  first  project  of  the 
new  agricultural  experimental  station 
opened  this  year  in  the  fertile  northern 
Chalatenango  district  of  El  Salvador. 
Foreign  experts  in  soil  and  forestry  have 
been  invited  to  give  their  opinion  on  the 
project. 

Fifteen  hundred  farm  families  from  El 
Salvador  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  Central  American  unity  by- 
settling  on  lands  in  central  Guatemala. 
The  invitation  came  from  the  President 
of  Guatemala  at  a  recent  conference  on 
political  unity. 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Central 
American  and  Mexican  Coffee  Federation 
meeting  in  San  Salvador  some  months  ago 
recommended  to  exporters  that  they 
should  not  release  stocks  of  coffee  on  hand 
during  price  drops  which  arc  known  to  bt 
the  result  of  profiteering.  They  also  ap¬ 
proved  joining  kindred  organizations  in 
Brazil  and  Colombia  to  encourage  cooper¬ 
ation  among  technicians  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  coffee.  The  repit- 
sentativc  from  Guatemala  urged  that  a 
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delegation  from  the  Federation  be  sent  to 
Colombia  to  discuss  with  its  coffee  organi¬ 
zation  methods  of  cooperation  along  lines 
of  common  policy.  All  the  countries  of 
this  area  are  producers  of  mild  coffees. 


Caribbean  climatological  survey 

In  connection  with  the  Caribbean  clima¬ 
tological  survey  announced  early  this  year 
by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
upon  receipt  of  a  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  Department  of  State  through  the  Inter¬ 
departmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Cooperation,  a  specialist  recently 
left  the  United  States  for  duty  in  that 
area. 

The  program  in  brief  will  be  to  deter¬ 
mine  w'hat  climatic  information  is  already 
available,  in  the  form  of  manuscript  or 
published  data,  and  to  ascertain  what 
governmental  or  other  agencies  are  or 
would  be  interested  in  having  such  perti¬ 
nent  data  presented  in  consolidated  form. 

It  is  planned  to  arrange  for  the  compiling 
of  information  from  all  available  sources 
and  publish  it  locally  as  well  as  to  encour¬ 
age  the  establishment  of  new  weather  sta¬ 
tions  in  regions  where  they  are  now 
lacking. 

Published  climatic  data  in  convenient 
form  will  have  beneficial  effects  on  the 
economies  of  the  countries  involved,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  trans¬ 
portation,  water  power,  and  irrigation. 


Guatemalan  information  regulations 

New  regulations  have  been  issued  in 
Guatemala  to  govern  all  forms  of  informa¬ 
tion  dissemination.  The  expressed  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  keep  pace  with  technological 
advances  in  the  presentation  of  news  to  the 
public,  through  radio  as  well  as  printed 
material. 

Presidential  statements  may  never  be 


quoted  unless  an  approved  text  of  the 
speech  has  been  supplied  by  a  Govern¬ 
ment  office  or  unless  the  quotation  is  from 
some  pamphlet  registered  with  the  Post 
Office  or  from  an  accredited  literary  work. 
Likewise,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
speaking  on  international  topics  and  the 
Interior  Minister  discussing  domestic  issues 
cannot  be  cited  without  such  an  official 
transcript  as  the  source. 

Newspapers  are  obliged  to  publish  clari¬ 
fications,  corrections,  explanations  and 
refutations  which  are  directed  to  them  by 
authorities,  officials,  public  employees, 
corporations,  and  all  actual  or  legal 
entities  which  consider  false  or  misleading 
statements  which  have  been  attributed  to 
them  in  the  press.  Stiff  penalties  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  failure  to  comply  with  these 
requirements.  Similar  regulations  hold 
true  for  material  that  is  broadcast.  Authors 
are  generally  liable,  but,  in  cases  when  they 
are  not,  the  editor  or  station  manager  is 
held  responsible. 

W'hen  radio  broadcasts  not  regularly 
scheduled  are  to  be  made  referring  to  the 
domestic  or  foreign  policy  of  the  country 
or  to  action  of  the  Government  or  its 
members,  the  nearest  government  broad¬ 
casting  station  must  be  advised  two  hours 
in  advance  or  a  recording  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
broadcast. 

Any  potentially  damaging  information 
concerning  private  lives,  the  defense  of 
convicted  criminals,  false  or  adulterated 
news  concerning  actual  happenings  which 
might  create  unrest  in  the  Republic,  and 
information  which  might  cause  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices,  unless  these  data  come  from 
abroad  from  a  recognized  news  agency, 
are  all  forbidden. 

Copies  of  all  printed  material  must  be 
submitted  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
examination,  and  both  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  are  required  to  maintain 
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files  of  copy  and  scripts  used  during  the 
preceding  six  months. 

Criticism  of  other  countries  and  their 
representatives  is  governed  by  a  reciprocal 
policy.  Countries  which  allow  conjecture 
regarding  the  Guatemalan  government 
and  its  accredited  diplomats  may  in  turn 
be  discussed. 

Rudolf  Dolge  honored  by  Venezuela 

Early  this  year  a  group  of  Caracas  resi¬ 
dents  gathered  in  the  elegant  Hotel  Avila 
to  honor  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
had  been  quietly  making  friends  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  for  himself  and  his  country  long  be¬ 
fore  it  became  fashionable  to  be  a  “good 
neighbor.”  Fifty  years  before,  Rudolf 
Dolge,  now  seventy-seven,  arrived  in  \’ene- 
zuela  as  “American  industry’s  first  com¬ 
mercial  ambassador.” 

Until  his  retirement  in  1932,  Mr.  Dolge 


was  at  various  times  Special  Commissioner 
for  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  General  Manager  of  the  Orinoco 
Company,  and  Venezuelan  representative 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  also  has  represented  his  gov¬ 
ernment  as  Secretary  of  the  American- 
Venezuelan  Mixed  Claims  Commission  in 
1903  and  as  Consular  Agent  of  the  United 
States. 

But  Mr.  Dolge’s  activities  have  not  been 
confined  to  business  and  official  interests. 
He  has  devoted  half  a  century  to  building 
up  a  large  library  on  Venezuela.  In  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  valuable  work  in  bibliog¬ 
raphical  research,  the  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Venezuela  passed  a  resolution  of 
gratitude  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
arrival.  He  also  founded  the  Venezuelan 
branch  of  the  Pan  American  Society,  (rf 
which  he  is  now  President  Emeritus.  And 
it  is  due  in  large  measure  to  his  efforts  that 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  IN  CARACAS 

Rudolf  Dolge  (holding  scroll)  poses  with  some  of  the  friends  who  honored  him  at  a  luncheon  celebradDf 
his  arrival  in  the  Venezuelan  capital  fifty  years  ago. 
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a  statue  of  Henry  Clay  was  erected  in  the 
V'enezuelan  capital. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  luncheon  given  for  Mr.  Dolge  in 
Caracas  is  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  there.  Among  those 
present  were  Dr.  Carlos  Morales,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Relations;  Dr.  Andres  Eloy 
Blanco,  President  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly;  the  Honorable  Frank  P.  Corrigan, 
United  States  Ambassador;  many  deputies 
and  diplomats;  members  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Society,  and  the  Director  of  the 
.Academy  of  History. 

Mr.  Dolge  responded  to  the  speeches  of 
his  friends  by  contrasting  the  Venezuela 
of  today  with  the  Venezuela  of  his  arrival 
fifty  years  earlier.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  technocracy  and  atomic  energy  of  the 
modern  age  in  which  we  live  should  be 
applied  to  progress  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  “I  realize  that  I  am  reaching 
the  end  of  my  journey,”  he  said,  “but  I 
hope  to  remain  faithful  to  my  father’s 
motto;  ‘Always  forward,’  and  to  continue 
to  contribute  my  small  part  to  the  good 
will  and  friendship  between  my  fatherland 
and  my  adopted  country — the  United 
States  of  Venezuela.” 

Panamanian  Cultural  Center  in 
Chicago 

The  recently  formed  Union  of  Panamanian 
Students  has  created  a  Panamanian  Cul¬ 
tural  Clenter,  which  is  Icxrated  in  the 
Laboratory  School  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
culture  of  Panama,  according  to  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Raul  Aponte,  a 
Panamanian  student. 

During  the  past  year  the  Union  has  held 
three  workshops,  two  in  Iowa  and  a  third 
one  at  the  Laboratory  School  in  Chicago. 
These  workshops  have  been  made  possible 


because  of  the  leadership  of  the  Union’s 
Committee  on  Education,  the  cooperation 
of  American  educators,  and  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Elinor  D.  Robson,  Spanish  teacher 
in  the  Laboratory  School.  Mrs.  Robson 
has  been  so  helpful  during  the  last  five 
years  in  making  university  study  in  the 
United  States  possible  for  young  Pana¬ 
manians  that  the  Government  of  Panama 
has  bestowed  upon  her  the  Order  of  Vaseo 
Nunez  de  Balboa. 

The  teachers  of  the  Laboratory  School 
are  trying  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the 
workshop  technique  as  a  means  for  the 
teaching  of  a  foreign  culture,  with  Panama 
now  being  used  as  an  example.  During 
the  day  of  the  workshop,  Panamanian 
students  present  to  a  selected  public — 
so  far  teachers  and  community  leaders — 
aspects  of  the  culture  of  their  country. 
In  a  session  later  in  the  day  the  partici¬ 
pants  show  how  much  they  have  learned. 
The  objective  is  to  develop  understanding 
of  the  country  and  its  relationship  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Workshop  for  rural  schoolteachers 
in  Guatemala 

A  workshop  for  rural  schoolteachers 
sponsored  by  the  Inter-American  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the 
Guatemalan  Government  opened  at  the 
Regional  Rural  Normal  School  No.  1  in 
La  Alameda,  Guatemala,  on  April  9,1947. 
This  was  the  second  such  workshop  to  be 
held  there,  and  during  the  course  100 
teachers  under  the  guidance  of  United 
States  experts  assisted  by  Guatemalan 
specialists  discussed  the  many  problems 
to  be  met  in  rural  education  and  studied 
methods  of  improving  it.  The  suggested 
methods  were  tested  by  actual  experience 
in  the  practice  school  of  the  Normal 
institution. 
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American  University  scholarships 

A  new  series  of  scholarships  to  enable 
South  American  students  to  do  graduate 
work  in  the  United  States  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  Mauricio  Hochschild,  Boli¬ 
vian  tin-mine  operator,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  General  Harold  L.  George,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Peruvian  International  Airways 
and  former  chief  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command. 

Dr.  Hochschild  has  made  a  grant  to  the 
American  University  in  Washington  cover¬ 
ing  two  years’  tuition  and  living  expenses 
for  three  students,  and  General  George’s 
company  has  agreed  to  provide  free  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  students  between  their 
homes  and  Washington. 

The  first  three  students  are  to  be  selected 
from  applicants  from  Peru,  Chile,  and 
Bolivia  and  are  scheduled  to  begin  the  fall 
term  in  the  American  University’s  School 
of  Social  Science. 

Dr.  Hochschild  has  announced  that  he 
plans  to  increase  his  grant  each  year  to 
include  students  from  additional  South 
American  countries  and  other  universities 
in  the  United  States. 

Secondary  education  changes 
in  Peru 

The  high  school  boys  and  girls  of  Peru  are 
probably  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  these 
days.  The  President  has  decided  that  the 
program  of  studies  they  have  been  carrying 
is  too  heavy,  and  has  issued  a  decree 
setting  forth  new,  simplified  programs  for 
the  five-year  secondary  school  course.  “It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Government,”  he  said 
in  the  introduction  to  the  decree,  “to 
organize  education  in  such  a  way  that 
studies  can  be  carried  on  efficiently  and 
without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  student 
or  the  free  and  well-balanced  development 
of  his  {jersonality.” 


No  doubt  what  the  students  like  best  t 
about  the  new  plan  is  that  there  will  bt  j 
no  more  homework.  They  will  have  to  p 
go  to  school  38  hours  a  week  (five  7-hour  I 
days  and  one  3-hour  day),  but  this  will  a 
include  nine  hours  of  supervised  study  t 
and  when  they  go  home  their  time  will 
be  their  own.  They  will  have  26  weekly 
hours  of  nationally-prescribed  classes  and  ** 
three  hours  of  activities  planned  by  their  1 
particular  colegio  (high  school).  The  three  \ 
hours  planned  by  the  individual  colegios  will  $ 
be  used  to  give  the  students  any  extra  1 
educational  advantages  for  which  they  ( 
happen  to  be  equipped.  c 

Any  schools  without  enough  funds  to  s 
put  the  new  program  into  effect  w'ill  be  ( 
given  spjecial  help  by  the  Federal  Govern-  ; 
ment.  t 

\ 

Guggenheim  awards '  ’ 

Apart  from  the  series  of  Guggenheim  Pel-  ■  ( 
lowships  for  Latin  Americans  to  be  ] 
granted  in  July  of  this  year,  three  of  the  i 
1947  awards  already  announced  went  to 
fellow's  in  the  Latin  American  field.  The 
winners  are: 

Dr.  Sherburne  Friend  Cook,  Professor 
of  Physiology  at  the  University  of  Cali-  = 
fornia  in  Berkeley,  for  studies  of  facton 
inducing  population  changes  in  certain 
areas  of  Mexico  in  pre-Conquest  times. 

Mr.  Roliert  Hayward  Barlow,  Instructor  | 
in  Nahuatl  at  the  National  School  of 
Anthropology  in  Mexico  City,  for  studio  ■ 
in  Mexico  of  the  history  of  Moctezuma’s 
Empire. 

Dr.  Jose  Juan  Arrom,  of  Cuba,  who  is 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Yalt 
University,  for  study  in  Latin  America  of 
Spanish  American  drama  and  its  relations 
with  other  literatures. 

The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Founda¬ 
tion  was  established  as  a  memorial  by  tht 
late  United  States  Senator  Simon  Guggen-  i 
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heim  and  his  wife  three  years  after  the 
death  of  their  young  son  in  1922.  For  the 
past  twenty-tw'o  years,  its  world-wide  fel¬ 
lowship  fund  has  enabled  scholars  and 
artists  of  outstanding  ability  to  further 
their  work. 

Xursing  scholarships  in  Ecuador 

With  the  double  purpose  of  assuring 
would-be  nurses  a  means  of  education  and 
stimulating  interest  in  training  for  state 
health  activities,  the  Ecuadorean  Minister 
of  Social  Welfare  and  Sanitation  has  re¬ 
cently  been  authorized  to  grant  scholar¬ 
ships  in  the  National  School  of  Nursing  at 
Central  University  in  Quito.  The  schol¬ 
arships  cover  all  expenses  and  tuition  for 
the  regular  three-year  course.  After  grad¬ 
uation,  recipients  are  required  to  work  for 
the  Ministry  for  an  additional  three-year 
period.  They  will  be  responsible  to  the 
General  Office  of  Sanitation,  which  will 
place  the  nurses  and  determine  their  sal¬ 
aries. 

If  those  receiving  scholarships  do  not 
finish  their  studies,  they  must  reimburse 
the  Government  for  all  expenses  of  their 
instruction.  And  if  they  finish  their 
course,  but  do  not  fulfill  their  obligations 
to  serve  the  Ministry,  they  must  reimburse 
the  Government  for  each  month  of  service 
they  fail  to  complete. 

Vocational  education  plan  in 
Panama 

The  Panamian  Minister  of  Education  has 
announced  a  new  training  course  for 
students  in  the  last  two  years  of  all  high 
schools  (liceos)  in  Panama. 

The  course,  begun  on  an  experimental 
basis,  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  and,  by  agreement,  the  Director 
in  Panama  of  the  Inter-American  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation,  Inc.  Two  professors 


have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  to 
observe  similar  programs  in  Florida. 

Twenty-five  students  in  each  school  will 
be  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  back¬ 
grounds  and  aptitudes.  In  the  morning 
they  will  attend  regular  classes;  in  the 
afternoon  they  will  acquire  occupational 
training.  For  this  training  they  will  go  to 
factories,  offices,  and  shops  where  they 
will  gain  actual  experience  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  are  interested,  with  supervision 
from  technicians  supplied  by  both  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation.  The 
super\ision  will  continue  beyond  gradua¬ 
tion  for  those  who  wish  to  remain  at  their 
jobs. 

If  this  plan  is  successful  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  all  students  in  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school,  regardless  of  their 
intentions  concerning  further  formal  edu¬ 
cation.  From  the  operation  of  the  plan, 
educational  administrators  hope  to  obtain 
information  which  will  help  them  in  their 
over-all  design  to  emphasize  the  practical 
aspect  of  education  in  Panama. 

Carnegie  grant  for  study  of  Latin 
America 

Recognizing  the  need  in  this  country  for 
comprehensive  study  of  Latin  America  at 
the  college  level,  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York  announced  on  June  15  an 
experimental  five-year  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  carried  out  under  a  $250,000 
grant.  The  plan  is  a  departure  in  this 
field  in  that  it  will  be  developed  through 
four  permanent  university  study  centers. 
Each  will  embrace  well-rounded  area 
programs  covering  the  territory  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Under  the  project,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  will  concentrate  its  studies 
on  Spanish  South  America,  the  University 
of  Texas  on  Mexico,  Tulane  University 
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on  Middle  America,  and  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity  on  South  America,  emphasizing 
Brazil.  The  cooperating  universities, 
which  have  already  laid  the  groundwork 
for  their  centers,  will  receive  $11,200 
annually  to  provide  a  stronger  under¬ 
graduate  curriculum,  broader  facilities 
for  graduate  work,  and  expanded  library 
resources.  The  rest  of  the  Carnegie  Fund 
grant  ($26,000)  will  be  devoted  to  coordi¬ 
nating  the  work  of  the  four  centers  through 
an  inter-university  committee,  annual 
conferences,  cooperative  summer  schools, 
and  exchange  of  teachers  and  information. 

Dr.  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt,  secretary  of  the 
preliminary'  conference  for  the  program, 
pointed  out  that  in  so  wide  a  field  as  Latin 
.\merica,  no  one  university  can  be  expected 
to  do  the  job  alone.  Therefore  joint 
planning  and  pooling  of  resources  seems 
the  logical  answer  to  meet  the  need  for 
trained  personnel  in  industry,  foreign 
service,  religion,  and  teaching. 

Chilean  Technical  University 

In  a  move  to  stimulate  technical  progress 
in  Chile,  a  Presidential  decree  in  April 
created  a  State  Technical  University  as  a 
branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The 
new  University  will  embrace  a  number  of 
educational  institutions  already  set  up 
under  the  General  Office  of  Professional 
Instruction.  To  be  known  as  “University 
Schools,”  these  will  include  the  School  of 
Industrial  Engineering  and  the  technical 
courses  of  the  following  institutions:  the 
Vocational  School,  the  Schools  of  Mines  of 
Antofagasta,  Copiapo,  and  Serena,  and 
the  Industrial  Schools  of  Concepcidn  and 
Valdivia. 

A  commission  made  up  of  administra¬ 
tive  representatives  of  the  University 
Schools  as  well  as  of  representatives  from 
Chilean  technical  and  engineering  organ¬ 
izations  will  draw  up  an  organic  statute 


to  define  the  University’s  organization. 
To  carry  out  the  State  Technical  Univer¬ 
sity’s  functions,  the  Directors  of  the  various 
University  Schools  will  form  a  Consulta¬ 
tive  Board. 

Since  no  special  funds  are  provided, 
expenses  for  the  new  project  will  be  met 
from  the  general  funds  set  aside  in  tht 
Budget  for  Professional  Instruction.  The 
General  Office  of  Professional  Instruction 


I 


will  name  commissions  to  revise  programs  I  p 


of  study  at  the  University  Schools  and  I  si 


correlate  them  with  the  plans  of  the  nw 
University. 

According  to  the  decree,  the  State 
Technical  University’s  functions  will  be: 

a)  To  stimulate  technical  instruction. 

b)  To  develop  the  technical  aspects  of  produc¬ 
tion  through  technology  and  engineering. 

c)  To  make  the  greatest  use  of  the  country’) 
human  and  natural  resources. 

d)  To  grant  diplomas  arid  degrees,  authorized 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  to  students  in  tin 
field. 

e)  To  work  closely  with  industry  and  contribute 
to  its  progress. 

f)  To  establish  interchange  and  cooperate  will 
universities  of  this  kind  both  inside  and  outside 
the  country. 

Help  for  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Peru 

“Coop>eratives,”  said  an  editorial  writer  h 
El  Peruano,  Peru’s  official  paper,  “repre¬ 
sent  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  ai 
social  and  economic  cooperation  beia 
made  in  the  world  today.”  In  order  to 
stimulate  their  formation  in  Peru,  tht 
Congress  of  that  country  has  passed  a  la» 
requiring  all  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
mining,  and  commercial  enterprises  tha 
employ  fifty  or  more  persons  to  help  thtl 
workers  to  organize  consumers’  ccjoperi- 
tives.  These  cooperatives  will  enabk 
workers  throughout  the  country  to  obtai 
essential  commodities  at  wholesale  price 
The  cooperative  movement  has  lace 
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very  successful  in  Peru’s  coastal  valleys 
and  other  sections  of  the  country  where  it 
has  been  tried.  One  hundred  coopera¬ 
tives  have  already  been  recognized  by  the 
Government. 

Fighting  occupational  disease 

Aware  that  occupational  diseaises  are  a 
serious  menace  to  industrial  growth,  the 
Peruvian  Government  is  taking  vigorous 
steps  to  combat  the  problem.  Under  Law 
10833,  signed  by  the  President  in  March, 
the  Public  Health  Ministry’s  Industrial 
Hygiene  Department  is  charged  with  the 
task  of  inaugurating  measures  of  control 
and  prevention  of  pneumoconiosis,  silico¬ 
sis,  and  other  limg  diseases  common 
among  mining  and  metallurgical  workers. 

Department  officials  will  carry  out 
periodic  mine  and  plant  inspections  to 
investigate  employees’  working  conditions. 
They  will  make  suggestions  for  new  and 
improved  industrial  installations  to  pro¬ 
tect  workers.  Finally,  they  will  educate 
the  workers  as  to  the  dangers  involved 
and  teach  them  preventives. 

Control  procedures  will  start  at  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  Yauli,  Morococha,  and  other 
Departments  in  Central  Peru  where  the 
mining  industry  and  working  population 
are  concentrated,  and  then  gradually  be 
extended  to  other  mining  regions.  To 
offset  the  costs,  a  percentage  of  the  pay  roll 
of  every  company  employing  thirty  or 
more  workers  will  be  contributed  begin¬ 
ning  within  sixty  days  from  the  time  the 
law  is  promulgated. 

Peru’s  mining  pxspulation  is  on  the 
increase  because  of  the  country’s  growing 
industrialization.  Yet  the  large  number 
of  cases  of  pneumoconiosis  have  demo¬ 
bilized  many  of  the  workers  and  created  a 
social  problem.  By  these  new  measures 
the  government  hopes  to  guard  the  public 
welfare. 
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Sunday  courses  for  Bolivian  workers 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  after  bread 
education  is  the  most  vital  need  of  the 
people,  the  Women’s  Civic  League  of 
Bolivia,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  has  organized 
Sunday  courses  for  workers.  They  will 
include  reading  and  writing,  elementary 
arithmetic,  the  geography  and  history  of 
Bolivia,  English,  Spanish,  religion  and 
ethics,  and  fundamentals  of  civil  and 
criminal  law  and  of  social  legislation. 
Dr.  Manuel  Elias  Paredes,  the  Minister 
of  Education,  speaking  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  said  the  courses  should  help 
to  raise  the  educational  level  of  workers 
and  thus  protect  them  from  economic 
and  political  exploitation. 

Bill  of  Rights  for  Argentine  workers 

On  February  24,  1947,  President  Peron  of 
Argentina  issued  a  prcKlamation  setting 
forth  what  he  considers  to  be  the  ten  basic 
rights  of  workers. 

First  on  the  list  is  the  right  to  work. 
“Work,”  said  Peron,  “is  the  indispensable 
means  of  satisfying  the  spiritual  and 
material  needs  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
community,  the  source  of  all  the  progress 
of  civilization  .  .  .  therefore  the  right  to 
work  must  be  protected  by  society.” 
Next  come  the  right  to  a  fair  remuneration, 
the  right  to  education  and  training,  the 
right  to  good  working  conditions,  and  the 
right  to  the  preservation  of  health.  In 
connection  with  this  last,  Peron  asserted 
that  “the  care  of  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  individuals  must  be  one  of 
society’s  principal  and  constant  concerns.” 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the 
“right  to  well-being,”  which  Peron  defines 
as  the  right  to  adequate  food,  clothing,  and 
homes — the  right  of  workers  to  satisfy 
their  own  needs  and  those  of  their  families 
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“without  undue  distress.”  Other  funda¬ 
mental  needs  of  workers  in  the  eyes  of 
Argentina’s  President  are  the  right  to 
social  security,  the  right  to  the  protection 
of  their  families,  the  right  to  advance  in 
the  world,  and  the  right  to  unite  in  order 
to  defend  their  interests. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that — 

•  An  expedition  of  70  American  scientists, 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Forces,  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  went  to 
Bocaiuva,  Brazil  (400  air-line  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Rio  de  Janeiro)  to  study  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  May  20,  1947.  The 
scientists  spent  almost  a  year  preparing  for 
the  event,  and  took  tons  of  equipment  to 
Bocaiuva.  Among  their  objectives  were 
measurements  of  the  power,  nature,  and 
source  of  cosmic  rays,  and  studies  of  the 
shift  in  the  apparent  position  of  stars  as 
their  light  passes  the  sun.  Clouds,  which 
threatened  to  foil  all  the  plans  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  fortunately  cleared  away  just  a  few 
minutes  before  the  eclipse.  Brazilian  and 
Finnish  scientists  also  made  observations 
at  Bocaiuva.  Observers  from  Sweden, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Canada,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Russia,  and  a  group  of  American 
scientists  from  Brown  University  stationed 
themselves  at  Araxa,  260  miles  southwest 
of  Bocaiuva,  and  Italian,  French,  and 
Brazilian  scientists  observed  the  eclipse  at 
Bebedoura  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

•  A  sumptuous  new  tourist  hotel  along 
Waldorf-Astoria  lines  is  planned  for 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
million  bolivares  ($2,985,000  U.  S.),  to 
be  financed  jointly  by  Venezuelan  and 
United  States  capital.  The  Inter¬ 
Continental  Hotel  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Pan  American  Airways,  will 
build  the  hotel  in  the  Venezuelan  capital. 


It  will  be  the  first  of  a  chain  planned  for 
Latin  American  cities,  including  Rio  (fo  ( 
Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Montevideo,  Buenos  i 
Aires,  and  Santiago.  I 

•  A  streamlined  11 -story  hospital  for  ^ 
Brazil's  government  workers  was  opened  ^ 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  May  of  this  year. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modem 
in  the  country.  The  hospital’s  wards, 
operating  rooms,  and  clinics  have  been 
fitted  out  with  the  last  word  in  medical 
equipment. 

•  Two  emergency  schools  which  were 

constructed  in  Mexico  City  earlier  this 
year  through  private  initiative  have  been  ^ 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Education.  The  problem  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  school  facilities  is  in  part  being  j 
solved  by  this  private  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Government.  * 

•  Marking  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt,  a  commem¬ 
orative  air  mail  stamp  bearing  a  likeness 
of  the  late  President  was  issued  in  Guati- 
mala. 

•  Reports  have  been  received  from  Pen 
of  the  death  of  millions  of  pelicans  and 
other  sea  birds  as  a  result  of  starvation 
caused  by  shifting  oceanographic  currents. 
This  mortality  was  predicted  at  the  Eighth 
American  Scientific  Congress  in  1 940  and 
in  an  article  in  Liberty  magazine,  Octobtr 
12,  1946,  by  Mr.  William  Vogt,  Chief  d 
the  Conservation  Section  of  the  Pai 
American  Union. 

•  At  the  invitation  of  the  Cuban  Gover:  | 

ment,  a  group  of  students  from  the  |  , 
Mexican  Military  Medical  School  made  |  j 
a  tour  of  Cuban  hospitals  and  civilian  , 
and  military  sanitary  installations,  anc  |  , 
attended  scientific  conferences  dealing  |  , 
with  tropical  diseases.  i 

•  May  4  marked  the  eleventh  year  tj  1 
operation  for  the  Venezuelan  airline,  Lin!.|  ' 
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Aeropostal  Venezolana.  Since  it  was  taken 
over  from  the  French  in  1935,  the  national¬ 
ized  company  has  completed  83,743  trips, 
has  flown  25,000,000  miles  and  63,867 
hours,  and  has  carried  256,577  passengers. 
In  its  technical  departments  and  main¬ 
tenance,  cargo,  and  passenger  sections  it 
now  employs  some  1,400  people. 

•  An  important  air  agreement  has  been 
signed  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States.  In  signing  this  agreement,  Argen¬ 
tina  gave  up  its  insistence  on  the  principle 
of  the  division  of  air  traffic  and  accepted 
the  principle  of  free  competition.  The 
routes  to  be  allocated  to  Argentine  and 
United  States  airlines  under  the  treaty 
are  to  be  worked  out  later.  This  was  the 
30th  air  agreement  that  the  United  States 
has  negotiated  with  other  countries. 

•  The  Boy  Scouts  of  Osorno,  Chile,  are 
helping  to  cut  down  traffic  accidents  in 
their  town.  A  growing  number  of  trage¬ 
dies  has  piointed  up  the  danger  at  railroad 
crossings,  especially  during  those  hours 
when  there  is  no  railroad  watchman.  Now 
the  Boy  Scouts  have  volunteered  to  take 
over  these  posts  each  day  in  their  new 
safety  drive. 

•  In  January  of  this  year  a  British  plane 
belonging  to  South  American  Airways 
made  the  first  direct  flight  between  Lima, 
Peru  and  London.  The  flight,  which  took 
48  hours,  inaugurated  the  company’s  new 
regular  service  between  the  two  countries. 

•  Ground  is  being  broken  at  Sao  Jose  dos 
Campos,  50  miles  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
for  a  huge  Brazilian  aviation  center  which 
will  train  young  men  for  government  and 

I  private  flying.  The  Government  expects 
to  spend  between  1 2  and  1 6  million  dollars 
on  this  project  by  1951.  The  students 
•  will  be  selected  by  rigid  tests  and  will  have 
to  agree  to  serve  the  Air  Ministry  for  at 
least  two  years  after  graduation.  No 
tuition  will  l^e  charged.  The  faculty  will 


consist  at  first  of  United  States  instructors, 
but  as  the  school  turns  out  qualified 
graduates,  Brazilians  will  gradually  re¬ 
place  Americans  on  the  staff. 

•  Retail  sales  of  automobile  tires  in  Colom¬ 
bia  were  freed  of  certain  permit  require¬ 
ments  by  a  law  of  February  1 947,  but  the 
law  did  not  remove  them  from  price  and 
export  control. 

•  By  winning  the  Pandia  Calogeras  Prize 
of  $1,000,  Samuel  Putnam  has  become  the 
first  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  receive  a 
Brazilian  prize  in  letters.  This  award  was 
made  to  Mr.  Putnam  because  of  his  efforts 
to  further  the  knowledge  of  Brazilian  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
through  the  translation  of  such  works  as 
Euclides  da  Cunha’s  Os  Sertoes  (Rebellion 
in  the  Backlands)  and  Gilberto  Freyre’s 
Casa  Grande  e  Senzala  (The  Masters  and 
the  Slaves). 

•  Six  women  students  in  the  Retailing 
Department  of  the  Rochester  (New  York) 
Institute  of  Technology  are  affiliated 
this  summer  with  a  large  chain  of  stores 
in  Mexico  and  are  studying  first-hand 
foreign  reaction  to  United  States  goods 
and  general  consumer  demands.  At  the 
same  time,  the  students  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  investigate  Mexican  production  of 
textiles,  glass,  silver,  pottery,  and  leather 
goods  with  a  view  to  retailing  them  in  the 
United  States. 

•  Plans  for  the  construction  of  a  new  rail¬ 
road  from  Matias  Romero,  Oaxaca, 
Mexico  to  the  Guatemalan  border  are  now 
under  way.  This  projected  line  will  open 
up  an  important  agricultural  and  timber 
zone  as  well  as  make  connections  with  a 
heretofore  isolated  section  of  Guatemala. 

•  The  Twin  Cities  are  using  the  progres¬ 
sive  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish. 
Every  Monday  evening,  members  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Spanish  staff  meet 
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with  instructors  from  neighboring  schools 
and  colleges  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
for  a  seminar — conducted  in  Spanish — to 
streamline  classroom  procedure.  As  a 
result  of  these  weekly  gatherings,  organized 


by  Dr.  James  A.  Cuneo,  many  new  and 
practical  methods  have  been  worked  out. 
Games,  songs,  and  periodicals  are  some  of 
the  tools  used  to  make  the  study  of  Spanish 
stimulating  as  well  as  informative. 


NECROLOGY 


Raul  Leitao  da  Cunha. — Brazilian  phy¬ 
sician  and  professor.  Born  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1881.  Received  M.  D.  degree 
in  1903  from  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Served  for  many  years 
as  a  professor  on  the  staff  of  this  School 
of  Medicine  and  was  its  Director  from 
1931  to  1937.  Among  the  other  posi¬ 
tions  he  held  were:  Director  General  of 
Municipal  Public  Instruction  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1919-20;  Director  of  the  Samitary 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  District,  1920-1926; 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1931-1946;  Brazilian  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Sani¬ 
tary  Conference  at  Montevideo,  1930; 
Deputy  of  the  National  Assembly,  1933- 
34;  Rector  of  the  University  of  Brazil, 
1935-1945;  and  Minister  of  Education 
and  Health,  1945.  Member  of  many 
learned  societies,  wrote  a  number  of  highly 
technical  books  on  medical  subjects.  Died 
March  4,  1947  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sim6n  Ituri  Patino. — Bolivian  indus¬ 
trialist,  banker,  and  diplomat.  Born  in 
Cochabamba  in  1868.  Attended  Colegio 
Nacional  of  Cochabamba.  Started  pur¬ 
chasing  tin  mines  in  1879  and  rose  to 
become  the  fabulously  wealthy  “Tin 
King  of  Bolivia.”  Was  the  founder  and 


sole  owner  of  Banco  Mercantil  and  held 
large  interests  in  Isoboro  colonizing  com¬ 
pany  and  Machacamarca-Uncia  railway. 
Organized  Patino  Mines  Enterprises  Co. 
in  the  United  States  in  1914.  Established 
Fundacidn  Patino  for  promotion  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  university  activities.  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Spain  from  1922  to 
1926,  and  to  France  from  1927  to  1939. 
Died  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  tm 
April  21,  1947. 

Afranio  Peixoto. — Brazilian  physician, 
professor,  and  writer.  Born  in  Len;^ 
State  of  Bahia,  in  1876.  Received  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1897  at  Faculty  of 
Medicine  of  Bahia.  Held  a  long  seriei 
of  offices  in  the  public  health  service  and 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Among  his  outstanding  technical  writing 
are  Novos  Rumos  da  Medicim  Legal,  Pd- 
copalologta,  and  Criminologia.  He  also 
wrote  many  novels  (including  A  Esjit^ 
Fruta  do  Mato,  Sinhazinha,  and  Mam 
Bonita),  essays,  and  critical  literary  studies^ 
as  well  as  countless  articles  for  Brazil’i 
leading  journals.  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine,  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  and  many 
other  learned  societies.  Died  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  January  12,  1947. 
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